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L earn OF Ferisn: 
An Editorial 
} W/HY should grown-ups need education?” How to entertain: manners in general—dinners and 
Hf thinks Mr. High School Student when he other occasions. bathe 
k, by ” hears people talking about “adult educe- Community activities: organization of clubs and asso- 
ea . — es vy ciations; parliamentary law; public speaking; parent- 
tion.” “Here we’ve been going to school almost all the teacher cooperation; civic interest, in local, state, and 
time for the first eighteen years of our lives. And it’s national government; church and relief activities. 
time we were getting through with it, and getting out Back of almost all of these specific needs, you will 
4 . b ” 
into real ie, where we won’t have to study. find a necessity for a grasp of the more basic sciences 
by Well, let’s see. and arts, especially psychology. The more you know 
se 4 Commencement day comes at last, and you walk = 4¢ human nature, the better you will be able to get 
- . — the oo in preston a gown to along with your boss, your partners, your grocer, 
gh nie sti S nny Ss peo oe prema yes & your husband or wife, your customers or clients, your 
ell 7 ‘educated “ny 4 ren In a wagon of + i children, relatives, and friends. 
8 . C0, SER. 6-2 Se. Se See, eee SS eee er Every one of these subjects can be learned by bit- 
ne assume that you have solved the jigsaw puzzle of your . esl a ese ae Ee fie Miele 
ey ss vocation, have trained faithfully for serious work fitted nod are 7 8 o “a h which A siete q 
a to your powers, and have been able to get and keep a reaped out hee . : gr y 
noes 10 gh nh, ow : ge eel what mistakes to avoid. But to do so would require 
m- job that pays a living wage (an “if” that grows bigger oe 
= a every year). Even then you will not be able to stop several lifetimes for the average person. One can go 
yy . Beg . much farther and faster if he takes advantage of the 
learning. Suppose we jot down a few of the different wie vie f th It is boiled d 
NT kinds of knowledge that the average person has tohave ®°CUmUIAated experience of the race. 2° 18 Dolled down 
A cattle eiiiieeen in books, libraries, magazines, pamphlets, lecture and 
gg 13 Handi : 18 - bank . : ._ laboratory courses, radio, correspondence and night 
Ww wenger: | cupgsmage we earsbege sade at sare. agen @ han schools, discussion groups, women’s clubs, museums, 
of surance, investments, budgeting for individuals and fam- . mh ’ 
wwe 15 ilies, renting or purchasing real estate. and a hundred other agencies—many of them freely 
_.. 18 Care and repair of houses: simple mechanical needs of _— available to the young person of small means. 
plumbing, heating, electricity, carpentry ; driving and care The present depression has changed the course of 
of an automobile. , ; innumerable lives, old and young. Particularly has it 
Interior and exterior decorating: choice and arrange- eine Gis bial edited duet; 1 f th 
ment of furniture, wall coverings, textiles, paintings, etch- “°° 2 a oe wating classes of the past 
ng ings, etc. ; gardening, vegetables, flowers, trees, lawns. three years. Unable either to find jobs or to pay their 
mm 3 A knowledge of the departments mentioned above way through college, thousands of boys and girls 
ot - may qualify you to be a respecta- must sharpen their wits and pro- 
” ble householder, but they will not long their training in some less 
sew 21 alone make you a shining success formal way. The recent graduate 
y ‘ y gr 
a 21 in marriage or parenthood. For who is compelled to stay at home 
b- those you will need to know the can find innumerable things to 
ne 2 main facts about the following: learn. We should be the last to 
sane 2h The physiology and psychology deny that college serves a definite 
seve 2h of sex; child care and training; need for some people. Neverthe- 
n- dietetics, cooking and food values; less, practically any subject un- 
ell 25 scientific judgment of quality in der the sun can be mastered by 
buying —- furniture, and individual home study—if the 
other commodities. ° : , 
Coss of tats fot fA beue student has the indefatigable will 
medicine, and exercise. to learn, and certain minimum 
n.. 26 Building a cultured home: se- facilities in books and equipment. 
—- 28 lecting books, magazines, encyclo- Now, more than ever, we must 
sa 29 pedias, musical instruments, and “learn or perish.” 
Tr learning to use and enjoy them. I ‘sis like thi : 
m, 2 Recreation: indoor and outdoor 8 ae en pee public 
es games, both group and individual library is your best friend. Test 
J. - —conversation, dancing, bridge, its resources this week. A sug- 
- golf, swimming, and many more. gested bill of fare is on page 14. 
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New York—Generous Mold of Nations 


SURVEY of New England 

literature includes Boston as 

a cultural center; a survey of 

Southern literature demands 
recognition for Richmond and New 
Orleans. Middle West literature is 
divided between miles of prairie land 
and small, garish, inartistic towns; 
West Coast and the Southwest admit 
an historic city such as Santa Fé or 
a cosmopolitan metropolis such as 
San Francisco; but when one turns to 
the literature of the Middle Atlantic 
States, one is given no choice. One 
must of necessity view a city which 
has put its mark and seal not only 
upon the immediate environment but 
upon the world—a city which has 
waxed sturdy not from its own kind 
but because it has been a beacon for 
the peoples of all nations. From the 
year 1625, when Peter Minuit pur- 
chased Manhattan Island from its 
Indian owners for twenty-four dollars, 
to the present day, New York has 
been a city of vision and of dream—a 
city toward which all roads lead and 
from which by water and by rail, 
above ground and underground, way- 
farers may go anywhere. 

Its history is romantic; for the 
many peoples who make up its shift- 
ing population give color and variety 
to its diverse sections. To writers, 
artists, actors, musicians, it breathes 
a promise of fame. Its poverty seems 
beyond human aid to relieve; its 
wealth is magnificent. It boasts of 
towers that reach the skv and of more 
noise and confusion than any other 
city in the world. No day, a writer 
tells us, is like yesterday—indeed, 
there is no today. “New York is 
thinking in terms of hundreds of years 
ahead. Houses are torn down before 
the paint has dried on the woodwork. 
Pavements are torn up. There are na 
traditions. The tallest building of the 
day before becomes the smallest the 
day after.” 

To one accustomed to a quiet town 
of little change, Arthur Guiterman in 
his Ballads of Old New York sings of 
this endless reconstruction: 

The city is cutting a way, 

The gasmen are hunting a leak; 
They’re putting asphalt today, 

To change it for stone in a week. 


The builders are raising a wall, 
The wreckers are tearing one down, 





By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


Enacting the drama of all 
Our changeable, turbulent town. 


Our suburbs are under the plow, 
Our scaffolds are raw in the sun, 

We're drunk and disorderly now, 
But—— 

*Twill be a great place when it’s done !— 


Yet New York was once a quiet city. 
Joseph Hergesheimer bears witness 
to that, and adds the New York of old 
Dutch days to his collection of tales 
entitled Quiet Cities. If we consider 
history, we find many engaging leg- 
ends of Dutch and Revolutionary 
days that paint a very different New 
York. We may learn that to this day 
the narrow, devious line of Maiden 
Lane follows the course of a lost rivu- 
let in whose waters the maidens of 
New Amsterdam were wont to wash 
the family linen. We may read the 
legend of the Bronx, named after one 
of the earliest settlers, Jonas Bronck, 
who with “brood and dame” 





“Across the seas from Denmark 
came.” 
We may learn how Pearl Street was 
named—paved “with oystershells, bril- 
liant in mother-of-pearl” from oysters 
on which the city fathers feasted as 
they surveyed the road. There is, for 
the next century, the story of Butter- 
milk Channel, between Red Hook on 
the Brooklyn Shore and Governor’s 
Island, and the legend of the battle 
of Harlem Heights, a battle in which 
the Americans for the first time de- 
feated their opponents in the open 











of 
NEW YORK® 














field. There is also the tale of 
Fraunce’s Tavern, at the corner of 
Broad Street and Pearl, which was 
General Washington’s Headquarters. 
New York was a city of legendary 
gold, too—then, as now—for on Lib- 
erty Street was supposed to stand the 
home of Captain Kidd. And, although 
there is not a trace of it, the story goes 
that this house was a warehouse stored 
with rare fabrics of Teheran and 
Samarkand brought by pirate ships 
to be sold to the wives of merchants 
in Battery Place and Bowling Green. 


In the eighteen hundreds, Fifth 
Avenue from Washington Square to 
Sixteenth Street was the most fash- 
ionable part of New York. In this 
district stood the famous old studio 
building which F. Hopkinson Smith 
made the scene of his Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville stories. About 1860, 
Walt Whitman was a familiar figure 
on Broadway. His favorite walk was 
the west side of Broadway near City 
Hall Park, and there the “large, shag- 
gy man, wearing a loose shirt open in 
front with no cravat,” could be seen 
stopping and gazing at the sky. It is 
Walt Whitman whom Edith Wharton 
makes the motivating force in one of 
her delightful long short stories of old 
New York—The Spark. 


It is not only today that writers and 
artists congregate in New York. New 
York’s literary history extends back 
to pre-Revolutionary Days. Governor 
Bradford's newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, appeared early in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Philip *reneau, a poet 
and a newspaper editor, began life 
in Frankfort Street. John Howard 
Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” was born in Pearl Street, and 
later lived near Bleecker Street and 
Grove—‘“four doors down from the 
corner.” Washington Irving’s boyhood 
was spent in the Golden Hill district, 
now the crowded and dismal William 
Street, and in a house on Ann Street, 
the Knickerbocker History of New 
York was written. Between Beach and 
Hudson Streets, still in this far down- 
town section, lived J. Fenimore Coop- 
er, and in the very heart of Greenwich 
Village, at what was then 113 Car- 
mine Street, lived Edgar Allan Poe. 
Later, he lived on a high bluff in 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Never in This World 


A Story by . 
STEPHEN MOREHOUSE AVERY 


OVEN into the high 

green background of Con- 

necticut meadows, a bright 

strand of road mounted 
between low gray walls of piled field 
stones. Sections of the wall were 
blanketed with climbing roses, and an 
offshore breeze, braced with salt, bore 
also a moist fragrance of the earth 
itself. Farther on up the rise a very 
tiny girl, perched atop the wall, made 
a bluer spot against the blue sky, and 
a black spot, zigzagging aimlessly in 
the road as he climbed toward her, 
was a very small venturing boy. 

The tiny girl watched his approach 
with her head cocked alertly, her fly- 
ing hair swarming with sunbeams, a 
tuneless speculative child’s hum on 
her lips, until finally he stopped in 
the road opposite and stared at her 
with an unabashed, brown-eyed fixity 
which meant that she was something 
to be examined, judged, and rated 
against other strange discoveries. 

As for him, he was not strange. He 
was just a sturdy little lad in im- 
provised pants, scuffed shoes, and a 
cap which was yanked so askew over 
his eyes that he had to tilt back his 
head to see her. Presently an impulse 
of male initiative emerged from his 
uncertainty. With a thrust of his 
chunky arms deep into his pants pock- 
ets, he said, ““Want to race?” 

“Paul doesn’t allow me to race,” 
she said, “not since I fell asleep chas- 
ing Mr. Red Top. That’s the clover 
fairy.” 

The small boy thought it all over 
and then with subtle relevancy said, 
“I’m seven.” 

But she only smiled happily and 
turned her blue-eyed, shell-clear bit 
of a face to the breeze so that her 
glinting hair blew. “Soon I'll be 
grown up too. I’m as good as five. 
What’s your name?” 

He scowled but told her: “It’s Ben- 
ny. What’s yours?” 

“Mine’s Susan.” She laughed gaily 
in a high little glee. 

“Paul Vane Dodd is my dad,” she 
went on. “We live in that white house 
down there where my finger points. 
No, this finger. I have a puppy named 
Twinkle, but he is not so well today. 
I call my dad Paul.” 

“T got a ma,” said Benny. He went 
over and sat in the grass at her feet, 
adding with a faint swagger, “I just 
call her ma.” 


New York was still, after his 
years of it, the distant vista of 


his dreaming youth against the e. 
-@ 


rich mothering soil of Illinois, 
and the fact that its stone had 
Fag oy too crushing a weight 
or his slender shoulders did not 
destroy its poetic allure. New 
York had rolled over Paul Dodd 
as it rolls over thousands, but 
its towers and parades still 


stirred his blood. 








“What do mas do, Benny?” Susan 
hopped down in the grass beside him 
like a flitting bird. 

“Well,” began Benny, feeling more 
comfortable in the position of an 
authority, “mas scrub you in the tub 
and tie knots in strings and give you 
a nickel. They always say you're 
filthy, but if you get a pain they rub 
it.” 

“Is that all?” Susan was apparent- 
ly both surprised and relieved. “My 
Paul does all that. I'd much rather 
have Paul. You keep your ma, Ben- 
ny, and I’ll keep Paul.” Her attention 
went suddenly to a blue jay which 
alighted on the wall a few yards 
away, and she called to it and beck- 
oned it with both hands. But the blue 
jay didn’t come. 

Benny scrambled indignantly to his 
feet. “Blue jays can’t talk. I go to 
school,” he said flatly. 

“I went to Sunday school once,” 
put in Susan quickly, making a new 
bid for his interest. “They told an 
ugly story about a man who was going 
to kill his little boy and burn him up, 
but he did it to a ram instead. Paul 
told two whole new a’ventures of 
Princess Susanna—that’s really me— 
and the Purple-Hooded Prince that 
night so I could forget about it.” 

Hand in hand they crossed the field 
toward her white house. “This is the 
field where I chased Mr. Red Top,” 
said Susan. “Away over to that wall I 
chased him, and then I fell asleep, and 
Paul found me and carried me home 
and said: ‘Susan, you must not race.’ 
Do you really need to race, Benny?” 

Behind a desolate salt-marsh border 
which separates it from the Sound the 
village of North Mercer huddles its 
quaint white cottages in the shades of 
old elms. The New York, New Haven 





& Hartford rockets through North 


Mercer without stopping, and a 
stream of motors on the Boston Post 
passes through without halt. For the 
Wilcoxes, Ripleys, Bromleys, Tow- 
sons, Trouts, who have spent two and 
a half centuries there, time has passed 
down the quiet main street without 
any real effect. 


Motors, movies, radios, magazines 
have made no difference. North Mer- 
cer has an attitude toward all those 
modern things—just as it has an atti- 
tude toward occasional “outsiders,” 
such as that little Mr. Dodd and his 
child, who with a look of pale city be- 
wilderment came there to catch a few 
years’ breath and be wondered and 
talked about and suspected until they 
finally disappear and are forgotten by 
the Wilcoxes and Bromleys and 
Trouts. For who in this world, the 
world of North Mercer, were the 
Dodds? 

True enough, Paul Vane Dodd, as 
his name appeared on a few unknown, 
large-print four-color books of child 
tales and as author of infrequent and 
inept things in minor magazines, was 
no one of importance in any world. 
He and his little girl had occupied the 
old Ripley house in the high meadows 
for the past three years, and until old 
Dr. Towson, who went there regularly 
every week, let slip something which 
colored their quiet, isolated life with a 
journalistic suspense, they were left 
to themselves. 


The weeks of summer drifted by. 
Near the post-office door Esther Trout 
and Martha Towson, the doctor’s sis- 
ter, dropped their market talk and 
leaned closer together when little Mr. 
Dodd, nodding pleasantly, stepped by 
them on the way inside for his mail. 
“Queer about those Dodds, no trade 








6 


or business, just mailing and getting 
back envelopes. You’d think he’d be 
worried if what they say a 

“It’s true,” said Martha Towson. 
“My brother, Dr. Fred says that 
much. Maybe Dodd just doesn’t care. 
Doesn’t even go to church, does he?” 

Mrs. Trout’s eager interest flared 
in her thin, colorless face. “No, he 
doesn’t. And the little girl doesn’t go 
to Sunday school either. The thing 
that worries me is my little Benny 
gettin’ his young head full of the 
fairy nonsense they talk. It’s been 
goin’ on all summer, and yesterday he 
came home and told me that whereas 
he appeared to be little Benny Trout 
he was in reality none other than 
Prince Benjamin of the Magic Mud. 
The idea! Well, I won’t have my Ben- 
ny talkin’ to a squirrel, and that’s all 
there is to that.” 

“ee 

Paul Dodd leaned against a bat- 
tered trunk on the station platform, 
while his gaze followed the bright 
threads of the rails southwestward out 
of sight, and his imagination, like an 
electric current, followed them to 
fairyland vistas of the towers and 
the vital, clamorous thoroughfares of 
Manhattan. 

Paul Dodd blamed himself, for he 
had bungled. New York had rolled 
over him as it rolls over its thousands 
who go back West or who, bereft even 
of that courage, retreat beyond the 
sound of battle deep into Jersey or to 
the meadows of Connecticut. Yet the 
fairlyland vistas of the towers and 
parades with which Paul Dodd filled 
Susan’s wide eyes, the Marvelous City 
of the Purple-Hooded Prince, came to 
resemble strangely the evening loom 
of the Plaza across the end of Central 
Park, the glistening pinnacle of the 
Ritz Towers in a morning sky, the 
multi-colored, buoyant throng of an 
upper Avenue noon. 

It has been Paul Dodd’s life, it 
seemed, to be given jobs he could not 
quite do. A friendly editor had told 
him once: “You’ve got no iron in you, 
Dodd. You always waver. It ruins 
your work and—probably your life.” 
Yes, his career had gone, all but the 
dregs of it, and Susan’s mother had 
gone because there too his craftsman- 
ship had failed. Somewhere along the 
line he had always bungled. And now 
there was only Susan and he wouldn’t 
have the chance to bungle things with 
her. 

At the curb in front of the corner 
drug store Dr. Towson hailed him, 
the old man’s brooding, deeply lined 
face peering out from under the top 
of his runabout. “Just on my way over 
to your house, Dodd. Want to come 
along?” 

When they stopped at the gate a 
shrill piped welcome came down the 





wind: a tiny pink Susan and yelping, 
circling Twinkle, had spotted their 
arrival from the hilltop field and start- 
ed for the house. They came slowly, 
Susan barely skipping, remembering 
that she must not race. 

Dr. Towson followed Dodd into his 
study. There was a large, flat-top desk, 
shelves of books, one whole row taken 
up by heavy medical volumes dealing 
with disorders of the heart. The desk 
was piled with manuscripts, and an- 
other neatly typed stack of sheets con- 
tained the tales he told to Susan at 
bedtime. Also, there was a photograph 
which, except for the eyes, explained 
why Susan was pretty. 

When they were seated Dodd said: 
“All right now, Doctor. What is it?” 

The doctor looked up out of his 
thought. He liked little Dodd. Years 
ago he himself had started out to be a 
New York doctor. Things had gone 
wrong. “Well, it’s just that I think we 
ought to get a specialist up here at 
once. I know you had Barnes, but he 
only confirmed my opinion. Let’s try 
to get someone who won’t—because 
she’s getting worse, Dodd. Much 
worse. From the tests I made last week 
I’m amazed that it has gone on at all. 

The little man’s eyes burned with an 
intense blue light. “When I first found 
out about Susan, several years ago,” 
he said, “I couldn’t understand why 
she had been put into the world at all. 
Little children are not always happy. 
This is not what you would call a lit- 
tle child’s world. And so I started out 
to make a little child’s world for 
Susan.” 

Dr. Towson took off his spectacles 
and wiped them with his handkerchief. 
“Guess you can’t do that, Dodd. Pret- 
ty hard job to make a world of any 
kind.” 

“Yes,” said Dodd. “It is hard. 
You’ve got to have lots of iron in you 
to do a job like that. It would be an 
easy job to—bungle.” 

“You don’t want a specialist, then? 
We could get Harvey Preston for 
about five hundred. Just to be sure.” 

“Of course I want to be sure,” said 
Dodd. “He wouldn’t come for two 
hundred? I’ve got two hundred.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said the doctor, ris- 
ing, “Preston is the right sort. You 
give me the two hundred and I’ll see 
if I can get him.” The doctor walked 
slowly down the path, with Susan 
holding on to his finger, and climbed 
into his battered runabout. 

Susan returned to the porch. “I 
thought it was my doctor day,” she 
said. “But he said he didn’t have to 
hear me breathe because it wasn’t.” 

Leaning against the door jamb, 
Dodd smiled. “No, I think this is the 
day we go driving to the Chocolate 
tree. We'll have an extra driving day 
this week.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


Susan jumped up and down with 
excitement. “Will the Chocolate Tree 
be sprouting caramels, Paul?” 

“Why not?” said her father. 


Sitting at the wheel of Bromley’s 
old machine, which—if you looked at 
it in the right way—was as able to 
make far journeys into beautiful and 
fabulous lands as any other magic 
chariot, Paul Dodd acted as chauffeur 
for a princess the whole afternoon. 
They found the precipice over which 
the Purple-Hooded Prince hurled the 
Naughty Dragon and the Peering Pool 
where the Princess Susanna first dis- 
covered her Beauty and the Shining 
Highway down which the Princess 
Susanna would one day pass into the 
Marvelous City of the Purple-Hooded 
Prince. 

In the end they found the Choco- 
late Tree and, strangely enough, it 
was sprouting caramels, although Paul 
Dodd had to climb up to the second 
big branch to get even as many as four 
of them. Susan doubted that even the 
Prince could have got up that tree 
without somebody to boost him—and 
she was probably right. 

Susan was very tired that night, so 
weary that she thought she couldn’t 
even wait for her story. But she re- 
vived a bit when she was tucked in. “I 
might as well go to sleep listening to 
a story as listening to nothing, 
though,” she said. “Tell me about 
Princess Susanna.” 

He drew again for her the glamor- 
ous picture of gilded towers and 
bright parades. “And when the Prin- 
cess appears in the front seat of her 
chariot, which is every bit as big as 
our car, all the people will stand back 
in amazement because she is so lovely. 
They will say: ‘Oh, the lucky Purple- 
Hooded Prince to find such a darling 
beauty ! Who is she? Who is she?’ And 
soon the news will fly like wildfire 
through the whole throng that it’s the 
beautiful Princess Susanna _ herself. 
But the Princess Susanna wil not hear 
that because the great roar of the Mar- 
vellous City fills the deep streets. She 
will simply sit there smiling and wav- 
ing to all the people while she pro- 
ceeds slowly onward. And soon the 
tallest tower of all looms up ahead 
and she knows that the Prince must be 
waiting for her there——” 

Susan was asleep. A faint smile still 
pulled lightly at the corners of her 
mouth and shadows seemed to flit 
across the transparent smoothness of 
her tiny face. 

The following afternoon Paul Dodd 
paced his study. He went out into the 
hall where Dr. Towson’s hat and bag 
rested on the table and beside them 
another hat and a stick. He went out 
upon the porch and walked up and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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RUTH UNIVERSAL 


An Open Letter to a High School English Student 


OUR letter informs me that 

your class in English is study- 

ing modern authors; and, 

through a sequence not wholly 
apparent, is offering a prize for the 
best scrapbook. You would therefore, 
upon the ground that you have heard 
my stories are very interesting, con- 
sider it a great favor if I should send 
you full information concerning my- 
self, my books, and what you compre- 
hensively indicate as “incidents in my 
life,” along with my picture, my book- 
plate, and my signature. You believe 
that if I help you in this way you will 
be certain to win the prize. Your 
name is Ruth; you are thirteen years 
old; you write upon robin’s egg blue 
paper with gilt edges; and you are 
a member of the Sophomore Class in 
an Indianian high-school. 

Along with your letter, as it hap- 
pens, I have also a letter from Milli- 
cent, who is a Junior in a Californian 
high-school. In order to pass her 
English course Millicent has to com- 
plete a project (whatever that may 
mean) pertaining to my books. She 
directs me to help her by telling as 
much as I have time to write in a 
letter, which, she stipulates, must be 
signed by me personally, about my- 
self, my life, my publishings, and 
what authors have most influenced me, 
“sending all material along that line,” 
and any pictures of my home and of 
me which would aid Millicent in illus- 
trating her scrapbook. “She directs,” 
I say, for Millicent’s tone is void of 
shilly-shallying: I imagine she is re- 
lated to the county tax-collector, or 
perhaps to the sheriff, and has ob- 
served fondly the epistolary manner 
of her kinsman. 

Well, and yesterday I had a similar 
letter from Jerome, who attends a 
high-school on Long Island; the day 
before yesterday I received virtually 
the same letter from Edward, who is 
in his second year at high-school in 
Chicago; and tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow, even until May, I 
shall find in my morning’s mail just 
such letters from yet other school- 
children. 

My dear Ruth, you and your com- 
peers have thus become an infernal 
nuisance. It would in some aspects be 
pleasant enough to devote the remain- 
der of my life on earth to compiling 
amply illustrated monographs about 
myself, for you and Millicent and 


By BRANCH CABELL 


Jerome and Edward and all the 
others; but second thought suggests 
that such daily employment would 
hardly prove’ self-supporting. I am 
thus urged to refuse you by common- 
sense: to the other side, I am not able, 
with any comfort, to deny the request 
of a child, howsoever inordinate. 

So I am sending you my book-plate, 
and a photograph which I regret to 
say is a faithful likeness, and a long 





BRANCH CABELL 


One of the most distinguished of American 
novelists, Mr. Cabell is, along with Ellen Glas- 
gow, imperishably associated with Richmond, 
Virginia. Among his many books, which have 
added a whole new folklore and geography 
to literature, are “The Cream of the Jest," 
“The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck," “Figures 
of Earth," and “Beyond Life." The open let- 
ter here given in abbreviated form is one of 
a series being published by The Bookman, and 
is reprinted by the kind permission of the 
Editor and of Mr. Cabell. 











list of the books I have published, and 
a charitably brief pamphlet that will 
tell you quite enough about these 
books to forestall any need of your 
trying to read them. 

I have set down these thoughts, my 
dear Ruth, so that you may duly 
communicate them to the teacher who 
suggested that you write the letter 
which I now answer. 

It follows that of all the pests who 
annoy me with the connivance of the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, you, my dear Ruth, are the most 
pestiferous. The others can at worst 


be ignored with a clean conscience: 
but one views a child rather different- 
ly. A child of thirteen, if there were 
nothing else, is just about to begin a 
life sentence in the penitentiary of 
mature existence; and one really does 
prefer in these last moments to grati- 
fy the least wishes of the condemned. 
Your scrapbook, and your English 
course, and the prize which you may 
or may not win, will very soon not 
matter to you. I know: but the point 
is that they do matter now. Every- 
thing matters at thirteen. 

Books have their merits, such merits 
as old Richard De Bury has well ex- 
pressed in a fine medley of Scriptural 
metaphors. Books, let us grant with 
him, are golden urns in which manna 
is laid up, they are rocks flowing with 
honey-combs; they resemble the four- 
streamed river of Paradise, whereby 
the human mind is fed, and the arid 
intellect is moistened and watered; 
they are even as fruitful olives, as 
vines of Engaddi, and as fig-trees 
knowing no sterility. But I incline to 
part company with the bibliophilic 
Bishop of Durham when he adds that 
books are burning lamps to be ever 
held in the hand. 

Yet I don’t know: no sane person 
lights a lamp before dusk, and toward 
the evening of life it is true that books 
do come in well enough to kill time 
for a stinted while before time kills 
you. The figure holds, it may be, bar- 
ring only the word “ever”; for one 
should remember, if but tacitly, that 
books can afford at best a stop-gap 
between the serious doings of any 
well-conditioned life. Books, in brief, 
have been vastly over-advertised. 

The self-evident trouble here is that 
all the millions of imposing paeans 
written and printed about books have 
originated perforce among writers. In- 
deed I myself have composed'several 
of them. It is well therefore to ap- 
praise these sayings in somewhat the 
same spirit which one extends to the 
no less eloquent encomia of shaving 
creams and of ginger ales and of 
toothpastes encountered in the back 
of most magazines: the sentiments ex- 
pressed there are lofty, and altruistic, 
and for the while convincing; yet they 
have been prepared, after all, by the 
proprietors of these delights with a 
noble design to make of these supreme 
human blessings merchandise. 

Just so, most of the fine things 








which writers have said about books, 
and about literature in general, do 
come to us as a sort of glorified “sales 
talk.” Books, as one should say, are 
well enough in their proper place. 


Above all do I resent the notion 
that my books, of all books, should be 
inflicted upon an undefended girl- 
child, along with algebra and geogra- 
phy and spelling and yet other nui- 
sances of school life. I wish very 
heartily, my dear Ruth, that you could 
understand the unimportance and the 
evanescence of all these matters. As 
a cloud passes, so will they depart 
from you imperceptibly. 


I have not a doubt, my dear Ruth, 
that a majority of the things you are 
now being taught at your Indianian 
school (including the advisability of 
a polite interest in my books) will, 
by the time you have happily forgot- 
ten all about these tedious matters, be 
equally discredited. You may per- 
ceive then, in due season, that these 
impositions of your _ school-days 
(quorum pars fui, without in the least 
intending it) are in some sort a para- 
ble. All through our lives the teacher, 
in one or another high disguise, stands 
at our elbows. Yet the name of every 
well-thought-of teacher, under al] rob- 
ings and honorary degrees, is custom; 
and we must all listen respectfully, 
because custom teaches at each partic- 
ular moment the approved sum of 
human wisdom. 


So do I approach my moral. This, 
Ruth, is the whole parable: we are 
all at school every day of our lives; 
and but a little of what we are taught 
remains true overnight. The familiar 
verities and all the generally accepted 
knowledge, nay, even the tacit as- 
sumptions and the most simple axioms, 
of each human generation are dis- 
carded unceasingly. They are put 
aside with a continuance so inflexible 
that every morning their revered ped- 
estals are occupied by fresh fallacies. 
Indeed, the approved sum of human 
wisdom has been altered, somewhat, 
in the very while that you read this 
sentence; and facts which were un- 
deniable but a heartbeat back have 
become no longer true. 


It is a situation wherein the observ- 
ant pupil may well temper a respect- 
ful attitude with some inner dubiety; 
yet he will perform each task mean- 
while—just as you and I are doing, 
my dear—which the teacher directs. 
To do that is neither brilliant nor 
heroic; but it is relatively safe. And 
to such truisms about life do we, in 
the end, return. 

Editor’s note—Letters about authors 
might better be addressed to the author's 
publishers, who welcome such communica- 
tions and usually have printed biographi- 
cal matter ready to send out. 





Memory 


“The Secret Heart,” by Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, in the Forum for March. 


Across the years he could recall 
His father one way best of all. 


In the stillest hours of night 
The boy awakened to the light, 


Half in dreams, he saw his sire 
With his great hands full of fire. 


The man had struck a match to see 
If his son slept peacefully. 


He held his palms each side the spark 
His love had kindled in the dark. 


His two hands were curved apart 
In the semblance of a heart. 


He wore, it seemed to his small son, 
A bare heart on his hidden one. 


A heart that gave out such a glow 
No son awake could bear to know. 


It showed a look upon a face 
Too tender for the day to trace. 


One instant, it lit all about, 
And then the secret heart went out. 


But it shone long enough for one 

To know that hands held up the sun. 

Suggestions for Study: What does the poet 
gain by his simplicity? Who do you suspect is 
the “‘small son” here mentioned? What memory 
of family love and protection can you give? 
Read “Business of Being a Father” in Harper’s 
for March, by F. F. Van de Water. 


A Bird with a Personality 


“Blue Jay, B—370020,” by Julie Closson 
Kenly in Nature Magazine for March. 
Jaykee’s foster parents discovered him 

on a June morning, shortly after the ini- 
tial tragedy which was to usher in his 
future distinction. He had fallen from the 
nest, a fluffy, frightened, blue ball of a 
baby, nosed and worried by a dog. How 
Jaykee’s feeding was carried on by means 
of a medicine dropper, how he raged at 
the insult of cod-liver oil, how he embroid- 
ered upon the table cloth a pattern of 
blueberry foot-prints, how he invented the 
most delightful of games, and how on 
growing up, he acquired, unfortunately, 
the habits of a gangster, form a most de- 
lightful tale of bird life. 


Suggestions for Study: What interesting na- 
ture secrets are revealed in this sketch? Have 
you a pet whose endearing ways you have ever 
studied? Have you ever befriended or come near 
enough to watch a wild bird? 


Outwitted 


“They Use Their Heads,” by Archibald 
Rutledge in The American Magazine 
for March. 

Outwitted by squirrels, by Old Clubfoot, 
the deer, by Jenny Wren, by a wild 
turkey, and a rabbit, Archibald Rutledge 
has come to the conclusion, during his so- 
journs in the Pennsylvania Mountains that 
wild things use their heads when they are 
“up against it.” And as for being “as 
smart as people,” they are a deal smarter. 

Suggestions for Study: Have you ever been 
outwitted by one of your pets or some bird or 
animal, wild or tame? If so, make an interesting 
story of your experience. 

Find other articles in which Mr. Rutledge tells 
of his friendships with woodland creatures. 
What is his occupation? Did von read “Wild 
Brother as Engineer” in Scholastic last year? 


iy LITERARY 
LEADS 
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America's Most Popular Actor 


“When Mickey Mouse Speaks,” by Andrew 
R. Boone in Scientijic American for 
March. 

Mickey Mouse works to the rhythm of 
a predetermined mechanical beat. The 
voice is furnished by his creator, Walt 
Disney. When Mickey’s fair lady utters 
mouse-like, yet human sounds, Marcelita 
Garner is behind her. But in order to 
achieve perfect synchronism of sound and 
picture in the production of these car- 
toons, a mechanical “beater” is employed 
to carry a definite rhythm throughout the 
work. 

Suggestions for Study: Have you seen the 
Mickey Mouse cartoons? What is your opinion 
of them? How do you account for their popu- 
larity? Explain synchronism, mechanical beater, 
microphone, exposure sheet, scenario, celluloid, 
pre-scored, 


Human Carpentry 


“Surgery Rebuilds Shattered Men,” by 
Frederic Damrau in Popular Science 
Monthly for March. 

Modern achievements of the operating 
room, writes Dr. Damrau, read like fairy 
tales. In the surgical reports of almost 
any large hospital, you will find wonderful 
stories of human carpentry. Splicing living 
nerves as an electrician splices wires, dove- 
tailing bones as a carpenter dovetails 
wood, sewing muscles in place as a seam- 
stress sews cloth, the modern surgeon ad- 
justs and repairs the human body. 

Suggestions for Study: Have you read any of 
Paul de Kruif’s books? In what ways is the 
style of these two authors similar? What is the 
scientific value of this article? the literary value? 
Wherein lies its fascination? What interesting 
stories and novels have you read that center 
around the profession of medicine and surgery? 


Quakeress into Chinese 
“Three Birthdays,” by Nora Waln, in The 

Atlantic Monthly for March, second of 

a series of three articles on Chinese 

family life. 

Nora Waln is a Philadelphia Quakeress 
whose family once sailed their clipper 
ships in the China trade and for more 
than a hundred years maintained friendly 
relations with a wealthy family of Chinese 
merchants. Twelve years ago, she visited 
them in the walled homestead which they 
have occupied for thirty-six generations. 
In this series, which will be published 
under the title, The House of Ezile, she 
tells of her experiences. In this essay, cer- 
tain interesting celebrations are described. 

Suggestions for Study: What are the three 
birthdays here described? Note the rituals, the 
symbolic names, the superstitions. Describe some 
interesting birthday fete that you have attended. 
If your early years were not spent in America, 


tell of some foreign birthday customs that you 
have heard described. 


Understanding the Orient 


“The Frill,” by Pearl S. Buck in Woman’s 

Home Companion for March. 

In a pathetic story told with simplicity 
and directness, Mrs. Buck presents again 
the age-old war between the Occidental 
and the Oriental way of doing things. 


Suggestions for Study: What character con- 
trasts appear in this story? On whose side are 
our sympathies? Justly? Emotionally? What de- 
scriptions of native life stay in your mind? Is 
there any justification for the white woman’s 
point of view? Contrast the style of this story 
with Nora Waln’s reminiscences of the China 
she knows. 
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e POETRY CORNER 


Poetry in a Machine Age 


ROM the “Quinquereme of Nine- 
veh, rowing home to haven in 
sunny Palestine,” to the “Dirty 
British coaster with a salt-caked 
smoke stack,” is a long flight for the 
imagination. So in the many centuries 
since poetry first became man’s neces- 
sity there have been many changes in 
poetic diction, in poetic ideals, and in 
poetic themes. Homer and Virgil sang 
of heroes and wars and adventure, of 
the home and of the farm. Sixteenth 
century England perfected the lyric 
of love and flowery compliment. Alex- 
ander Pope clipped the wings of 
poesy and established a set mold for 
all themes. Romantic poets of a later 
century shook themselves free, de- 
manding escape from all but realms 
of beauty and the unattainable Ideal. 
Today our lives are ruled by the 
time-clock, the cog-wheel, the engine, 
the smoke and steel of furnaces, the 
swift whir of the plane. Rattling sub- 
ways, pushing crowds, bustling peo- 
ple, skyscrapers, noise, movement, in- 
cessant change is the portion of the 
city dweller. What materials has an 
age such as this to offer to the muse 
of poetry? With what words can some 
Twentieth Century L’Allegro or II 
Penseroso phrase his ideal day? Is it 
true that we must fulfill Walt Whit- 
man’s prophecy made in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century—“We must 
have new words, new potentialities of 
speech—an American range of self- 
expression—the new times, the new 
people need a tongue according, yes, 
and what is more, they will have such 
a tongue—will not be satisfied until it 
is evolved.” 
Can we call 


Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool maker, Stacks of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the nation’s 
Freight Handler, 

Stormy, husky, brawling 

City of the Big Shoulders— 

the stuff of which poetry is made? Can 

the machine age overturn all old 

standards of “beauty in diction,” “‘po- 

etic thoughts,” “themes proper for 

poetry,” and still preserve for us the 

nation’s singing strength? 

There are no established types of 
poetry today. The theme, be it lofty 
or sordid, dominates the form, the 
thythm, the diction. Much that is 
written will die. That is true of any 
age, but there are some lusty singers 
whose work will reconstruct for read- 


ers a hundred years from now the 
great swoop of wings which charac- 
terizes our century. 

If we were permitted to choose but 
one poem as expressive of the type of 
poetry which this age produces, our 
choice might justly fall on Carl Sand- 
burg’s lyric cry called “Prayers of 
Steel,” which runs: 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 

Let me pry loose old walls. 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a sky- 
scraper together. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into 
the central girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a sky- 
scraper through blue nights into 
white stars.* 





CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


The majesty of the city’s tall build- 
ings has been the inspiration of many 
a poet’s song—that, and her power to 
hold the heart and draw back to her 
those who have once been part of her. 

“What, O city, is your power that 
blooms like a terrible flower?” asks 
Charles Hanson Towne of New York 
and, having attempted to analyze it, 
gives up the struggle to escape to far- 
off places and concludes: 

I wil! come back again—because I must. 

The gospel of the grass may soothe my 

heart, 
But somehow of this city’s grime and dust 

I am a part. 





1Reprinted from Cornhuskers, by Carl Sand- 
burg, by permission of Henry Holt & Co., pub- 
ishers. 


I will come back again and seek to find 
Honey and milk in iron and in stone, 
And, bruised in body and spirit and in 
mind, 
Labor alone. 


Others have left you, City that soars and 


rears, 
Then fluttered back, like moths, to your 
false flame. 
Thus shall it be through all the hurrying 
years, 
Ever the same. 
Yours is the victory untouched of tears— 
Ours is the shame !2 


Many are the songs sung to “Man- 
hattan of the tall towers, beautiful 
and gray’”—some, of her sheer beau- 
ty against the sky-line, some, as in 
the poem just quoted, resentful of 
her power, some, of her cruelty, and 
of her poverty. The airplane that 
drones above her, the subway train 
that rushes with incredible speed un- 
derground, even the rows of lamp- 
posts with their twinkling lights have 
become inspiration for the poet's 
theme. 


City of Towers—Manhattan 
By Anne Lloyd 


Once with a Quaker grace Manhattan 
spread 
In low relief her contours on the sky 
Brick and stoné molded with restraint 
that fed 
Abundantly the dull accustomed eye; 
Yet here and there the accent of a spire 
Shattered monotony, urged us, and gave 
Our vision zeal for altitude, for fire 
Of pinnacle—the climax of the cave. 


Then men dreamed summits—almost over- 
night 
Tradition fell confounded, and in flame 
New roofs were blazoned at prodigious 
height 
Lending a lofty luster to a name— 
And now we Lilliputians wander far 
Through steel stalagmites thrusting to a 
star.® 


Meditation in 42nd Street 


By John Gould Fletcher 


Sunlight falls in a long ragged sword-cut 
across—it swings downward 

Over soaring acres of brown; the swift 
night approaches, 

Night without end, the flute players of the 
white storm uplift 

Out of the gulf again and the wind pits 

Scarred beetling faces. 

Night of strong winds and sheer frost, 
night set free to roam 

Three thousand miles over fruitless plains, 
empty in sunlight: 

What have you seen, have you seen, by 
what impulse 

In the million-faced acres of casemented 
brick have you come here, 

Why has fate set here a door? 

The West-Wandering peoples 

Pass through and do not return: in the 
free rocky deserts 

No one has counted their footsteps: 

Their trail is utterly lost. 

How shall we shape here, define 

Tower from tower when each changes; 

Proteus-like assuming some new incarna- 
tion, 

Altering in form but not purpose; change 
on the surface; 

(Concluded on page 12) 





2Reprinted from the New York Herald- 
Tribune, by permission of Mr. Charles Hanson 
Towne. 

8Reprinted from Century Magazine. 
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acknowledged, or criticized. All material sub- 
mitted to this department is held for considera- 
tion of the Awards Jury. 








My Poem 
It’s lots of fun to write it, 
And it’s almost fun to wait, 
But the thrill is when the page comes out 
With my poem there in state. 


To see it really printed 

With my name there just below; 
It seems quite too impossible, 

But you can see it’s so. 


I don’t care if it’s at the top 
Or bottom of the sheet, 

Or in some far-off corner— 
It’s there, and it’s complete. 


And now I want to write and write— 
More poems by the score; 
It makes me feel poetic— 
I’m off to try some more! 
—Mabel Tegeler, Central H. S. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


"When | Write a Novel" 


Some day, I shall write a novel that will 
startle the world, and put to shame all 
these petty authors who are literally suf- 
focating the public with a lot of hot air 
they call “literature.” When my book is 
placed on the market, every reader will 
realize the best-sellers are trash—just that, 
and nothing more. The story will, of 
course, be a romance; but it will resem- 
ble the present-day tales on that one point 
alone. 

In the first place, my characters will be 
utterly different. In every book that I 
have read, the heroine is a slim young 
thing, either languid or vivacious, but still 
young and slim, and, of course, beautiful. 
Her tresses may be golden, raven, or cop- 
pery, but they are always wavy or down- 
right curly. Her eyes may be Irish blue, 
amber with golden flecks, or pools of dark- 
ness, but they are always fringed with 
luxurious black lashes. These sweep her 
peach-bloom cheek bewitchingly, and when 
she raises them in a coy glance at her 
lover, his heart turns a flip-flop. (Pardon 
the indelicacy, but so does my stomach.) 

My heroine will be fat—not pleasingly 
plump, but fat! (One rarely sees a fat 
bride, but I can assure myself or royalties 
from volumes purchased by maidens suf- 
fering with excess avoirdupois.) Her hair 
will a straight as a string and just as 
unmanageable. Its color will be of a faded 
brown known as a “dirty blonde” shade. 
Her nondescript, sandy eyelashes will un- 
satisfactorily fringe eyes that look as if 
they started to be brown, changed their 
mind (or is it ‘their minds’) and tried to 
be blue, and then ended by being a green- 
ish-yellow. Her “peach-bloom” skin will 
more like a blotched crab-apple in texture, 
and plentifully besprinkled with freckles. 
Her disposition will match the afore- 
mentioned crab-apple; as for clothes—the 
proverbial sackcloth. 

The regulation hero possesses a marvel- 
ous physique, and closely resembles a 
handsome Apollo. He’s the type that girls, 
women, and old maids look at once, then 
look at again. My hero will be spindle- 
leggel and aenemic; his features will be 
irregular; his pug nose (I forgot to endow 
my heroine with a pug nose, and as I 
must have a pug nose somewhere, the 


TABLE 


luckless hero falls victim) is his most at- 
tractive characteristics—if it can be called 
that—and if it can’t, who cares? 

Villains are invariably dark, and vicious 
looking, with a corkscrew mustache, but 
mine will be fair, innocent-appearing and 
with only the merest suggestion of down 
on his upper lip. 

Of course, there will be incidental char- 
acters, to speak the necessary lines when 
the main characters are too preoccupied 
to do so, but I doubt if I shall even bother 
to give them bodies—heads will be quite 
enough! 

Now, as to the plot of this master- 
piece. Miss Hepsibah Tr jingdale Boom- 
erheimer, (the heroine) v Il meet Mr. G. 
I. Itchenscratch, (the hero) at some place 
never before used for a setting (I have 
yet to find that place, what with airplanes 
and all) but the villain, U. R. Adumbknut, 


appears upon the scene, and the fireworks, . 


or battle, or base-ball game, or wrestling 
match will begin. Of course there will be 
battles of wits (what wits?) verbal jousts, 
and even fist-fights; but, in the crisis, the 
villain will kill the hero. In gratitude, the 
heroine (who had tried her best to faint, 
but couldn’t—she had never fainted in her 
life, and had neglected to practice before 
the crisis) will consent to be—his sister 
forever and ever. 
Believe me, when J write a novel .. . 
—Mary Kay Cooksey, Central H. S. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


A Riddle 
It cannot see, 
It cannot talk, 
It travels far 
But it cannot walk. 


It has friends 

Both far and near, 
It tells things, 

But it cannot hear. 
It is quite thin, 

And at first its long, 
But it grows shorter 

As it travels on. 


What is this thing? 
What could it be? 
Its a pencil— 
Can’t you see? 
—Helen Warlick, San Antonio, Texas 
Teacher—Mrs. Shaw, Voc. & Tech. School 


Patterns 
The sun rose up one morning 
All running over gold, 
It splanshed itself upon the world 
In patterns new and old. 


Along a woodland foot-path 

A paizley shawl was laid 

And all day long its pattern change 
While branches waltzed and swayed. 


O’er a sunny, flowered meadow 

The cows walked to and fro 

And cropped the quaint old muzlin print 
In which the patterns grow. 


In a hustling, bustling city 
Where stacks and towers rise 
A modernistic pattern lay 
Beneath the summer skies. 


When the slanting rays of evening 
Wend their way across the sky 
Our patterns are distorted 
And with the sun they die. 

—Mary Agnes Simmons, Buchtel H. 8S. 
Akron, O., Miss Mabel Reidinger, Techer 
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Classroom Boners 


To the Editor of the 

Classroom Boner Contest: 
Dear Sir: 

Ever since I first saw your column I 
have been nobly restraining myself. Hu- 
man nature can stand no more; what I 
have to say must be said. Scholastic postu- 
lates that it is a magazine for high school 
pupils. In this magazine, however, is your 
column devoted to the exploitation of 
pupils and leaving the pupils no way of 
protest or retaliation. Conceive, my dear 
sir, the mortification of some student 
whose innocent boner is flaunted in print 
to provide chocolates for an unfeeling 
teacher, his feelings butchered to make 
a teacher’s holiday. 

May I suggest a remedy. Other stu- 
dents have too much delicacy of feeling 
to ask this, but my heart is wrung for 
my fellows. Let there be in your maga- 
zine a column for students to publish 
teacher’s boners. You exclaim against this, 
but wait, lest you think that teachers are 
infallible and never make boners which 
pupils can recognize, I shall in the inter- 
ests of justice quote three boners which 
may prove that a pupil who has lost his 
awe can sometimes detect boners which 
those pedagogs who exploit us for choco- 
late make themselves: 

1. If the criminal is unknown the police 
write out a John Dough warrant. 

2. Rowena, the Saxon maid, was de- 
scended from Alfred or Arthur, the two 
names being synonymous. 

8. One of the scientific wonders per- 
formed by moderns is the grapefruit, 2 
cross between a grape and a lemon. 

These boners are authentic and were 
made by teachers. The words are not 
exact except for the first, but the noble 
sentiments expressed were creations of a 
loftier brow than mine. 

I trust that you will give this matter 
the attention it deserves. 


—N. H. B., . . . High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


So-0-0-0-0, as Ed Wynn says, turn about 
is fair play. We are quite ready to believe 
that teachers make boners too! Only, you'll 
have to be that much smarter to catch 
them! For every bona fide boner uttered 
by a teacher in the classroom, reported 
by a student, and deemed good enough to 
print, Scholastic offers the same prize as 
to teachers—a pound box of Bunte’s Choc- 
olates. Be sure to sign your name (put 
after it “Student”), school, and home ad- 
dress. But we won’t publish anything but 
initials. Can you guess why? Address: 
Boners Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City. 


o o * 
Dear Editor: 

Scholastic is one of the most important 
and interesting magazines I ever read. I 
think so, because it brings articles and 
foreign imformation that nor newspapers 
neither the most populous magazines bring. 

From its articles, we, the students of 
High School obtain good knowlage which 
is very important for the future life. I 
say this by experience. One of this arti- 
cles is“Up From SlaVary” which describes 
the economic conditions of the laborer of 
the world. I like very much this kind of 
articles and I hope you will continue pub- 
lishing them. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


DO not know when I have en- 

joyed a book more than Edna 

Kenton’s With Hearts Courageous, 

or when I have had more profit 
from my enjoyment. It is the story— 
retold from original narratives—of 
the high adventure of French Jesuit 
missionaries who came to the northern 
wilderness of America in 1632; it is 
a new light on American Indians and 
possibly for some of us a new light on 
American history, for the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, on which it is based, take up 
no less than seventy-three volumes in 
the edition edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, and even Miss Kenton’s 
earlier volumes of selections are large, 
expensive, and hard to get. But the 
story is absorbing. It was when it was 
first told. When these missionaries, 
men of learning and culture, crossed 
the ocean in the Seventeenth Century, 
they set themselves to understand the 
Indian in council and on the warpath, 
on march and trail, in sickness and un- 
der torture, feasting or starving in 
the snow; they meant to find out not 
only what Indians did but why, not 
only what their faces were like, but 
their minds and spirits. At night, no 
matter how tired, they wrote down 
with ink from gunpowder and often 
on birchbark, all that had taken place 
in the day. This “relation” was sent 
home to France, where it came out in 
book form and was read like a serial 
story (for it certainly was a true con- 
tinued-in-our-next) by high and low, 
rich and poor, till the books were for 
the mdst part read to rags. 

Now, out of these records, Miss 
Kenton has made an authentic, con- 
nected story for young people, with 
pictures. You see why it was so furi- 
ously important to learn the strange 
unspelled language of the Indians, and 
why the shrewd, suspicious savages 
made it so hard to do so. You chuckle 
when Father LeJeune rejoices that 
the Indians cannot help insulting him 
in their own tongue, for every time 
they do he picks up a new word! You 
see painted faces swarming in the for- 
est, and villages coming to life as they 
were before the white man’s coming, 
described by men who appreciated the 
higher traits of their prospective con- 
verts and were not frightened by their 
cruelty. Beginning with LeJeune and 
Brebeuf, you swing round the circle 
to Marquette’s journey down the Mis- 
sissippi. It is indeed a book of cour- 
age, and it made me do something a 
book of this sort should do; it sent me 


straight to a large historical library 
to look up the original narratives, 
where I found that their spirit had 
been preserved with the utmost fidel- 
ity. This is a book that will be espe- 
cially treasured by Catholic schools, 
but it will be enjoyed by anyone who 
finds Indians interesting. 


Buried Cities 

Out of the Past of Greece and 
Rome, by Michael Rostovtzeff, is one 
of the valuable group of books accom- 
panying and illuminating either an- 
cient history or the study of Greek or 
Latin. It is a series of vivid sketches 
of life as it was in ancient cities re- 
covered for us by archaeological ef- 
forts—Pompeii, the Scythian remains 
along the Black Sea, later Egypt, 
Petra and Palmyra, Messina. The 
story of the circumstances of finding 
these treasures is often of the keenest 
interest; the author, who is one of the 
world’s most famous archaeologists, 
has been willing and able to express 
himself with such luminous clarity 
that any high school student can un- 
derstand it all, and with a charm that 
will catch his attention. 

There is a new Will James book: I 
suppose this is really all I need to say 
about it, his following being what it is 
among men and boys! This time it is 
a glorified grab-bag called All in the 
Day’s Riding, scraps and larger pieces 
collected from here and there so that 
wherever it is opened something good 
comes to the surface. It may be the 
description of a rodeo, or a horse story 
—there are horses of all tricks and 
tempers—or life on a ranch with one 
section taking it month by month, or 
talk about cowboys and other “folks 
west,” all in his own special way of 
talking—for it seems more like this 
than like writing. You know by this 
time that you'd better mot trust his 
grammar to get you through an ex- 
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With Hearts Courageous, by Edna Ken- 
ton (Liveright, $2.00). 
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Press, $2.50). 

Onfors Companion to English Literature, 
Oxford University Press, $4.50). 

All in the Day’s Riding, by Will James 
(Scribner, $2.50). 
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amination, but I don’t think about ex- 
aminations while I’m reading Will 
James. The pictures all but jump out 
of the page. 

Two teachers in distant parts of the 
country have asked me if the Ozford 
Companion to English Literature, 
compiled and edited by Sir Paul Har- 
vey, would be a good reference book 
for a high school. Decidedly yes, espe- 
cially if it is a school that takes its 
English literature at all seriously. 

What it does is to give you the es- 
sential facts about “some fifty gen- 
erations of authors” the world over, 
explain allusions in literature, de- 
scribe characters in novels, plays and 
poems, and clear up references to 
mythology. 


Book Club Tastes 


I just had an interesting letter from 
a book club in the South, saying, 
among other things, “If you had only 
fifty dollars with which to buy books 
for about fifty students which would 
you select?” They think Scott, Dick- 
ens, Stevenson, “old-fashioned.” In 
the first place, I sent word to the stu- 
dents that I had my opinion of any- 
one, however up-to-date, who couldn’t 
read Dickens, and then, having freed 
my mind to that extent, suggested that 
a short cut to such a combination of 
price and subject needs might be the 
Modern Library, which has a special- 
ly selected list for the equipment of 
schools. You see, a good book is a good 
book, old or new. 

Don’t forget that you may still get 
the leaflet on how to organize and 
conduct a book-club, by sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope, and 
if nothing else is to be enclosed a one- 
and-a-half cent stamp will do, as I 
need not gum down the flap. 

Replies to my call for advice on 
subjects to be included in my new 
book Further Adventures in Reading, 
have begun to come in, and you may 
still compete, as the offer is open all 
this month. I have offered five dollars 
for the best suggestion, from anyone 
who has read my Advemtures in Read- 
ing, of some subject that should be 
included in the new volume, with 
book-prizes for other subjects. One 
good idea was for historical novels to 
have a chapter; another was for 
“something that will help us to go out 
into the world with high ideals.” I’m 
glad I had that request, and I'll do 
my best to meet it, here as well as in 
the book. Have you others? 


Never in This World 


(Continued from page 6) 


down rapidly, mumbling and debating 
something with himself. 

Soon, although it seemed hours, Dr. 
Towson and the other appeared in the 
doorway and came slowly toward him 
talking rapidly in low voices. The man 
from the city tapped the walk with his 
stick. The ear phones of his stetho- 
scope stuck out of his handkerchief 
pocket. Towson cleared his throat, 
“Dr. Preston can give us no hope, 
Dodd,” he said. “In fact, quite the re- 
verse. He thinks it is astonishing that 
she has lasted through the past six 
months with her heart in that shape.” 

Dr. Preston murmured something 
about “These scarlet-fever hearts. I’m 
afraid she has not many days, Mr. 
Dodd. A fainting spell or two first 
perhaps. There is really nothing you 
can do.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Paul Dodd, “there 
is very much that I can do, although 
I have no doubt about Susan’s condi- 
tion. We just had to be sure, didn’t 
we, Towson?” 

Paulson’s Park consisted of a few 
long board tables set in the edge of a 
small pine grove, a paint-scarred, tent- 
covered merry-go-round, a stretch of 
meadow, and a pathway leading sharp- 
ly down to the strip of beach on the 
Sound. The Sunday-school picnic 
would not have been considered bona 
fide held elsewhere than in Paulson’s 
Park, and the bright and blue day at 
the first warm edge of September 
which had fallen to their lot found the 
usual groups of summer-clad ladies 
hovering over the luncheon baskets, 
setting places with paper napkins and 
cardboard spoons. i 

Paul Dodd and Susan: and, of 
course, Twinkle were down on the 
beach with the others. He had put her 
into a tiny slip of a blue bathing suit 
with a white fish embroidered on it 
and, although she could not really go 
into the water, she had quite a time, 
as she said, wetting her toes. 

When the picnic luncheon was near- 
ly over, Twinkle disappeared. The 
flapping edge of a tablecloth caught 
his momentary fancy, and he watched 
its dangling, tantalizing movement 
above his head for some time. Then he 
made a jump. 

The crash, the screaming, the ex- 
cited voices, and Twinkle’s astonished 
yelping as Mrs. Trout belaboured him 
with a long heavy kitchen spoon all 
happened so quickly. The whole pic- 
nic rushed to the scene of excitement, 
and in its van was a tiny, golden-head- 
ed fury in a white-and-blue dress who 
dived under the wreckage of the table 
to gather her darling up in her arms 
and rescue him from further punish- 
ment. “You stop!” she shouted at Mrs. 


Trout, her high treble sounding above 
the din. “You stop or my Paul will— 
will—I’ll call my bumble bees, and 
they’ll sting you and sting you » 

Mrs. Trout was equally the less ex- 
cusably beside herself. “Take your 
nasty little dog,” she said. “Why 
doesn’t your father keep the both of 
you at home where you belong—with 
your crazy talk—if he really is your 
father? God only knows who you 
Dodds are——” 

Silence smothered the clamor as 
quickly as it had arisen. There was a 
sudden retreat of the whole circle 
from its centre as if they had just re- 
membered. Susan lay where she had 
fallen, a collapsed little bundle of 
white. And then Paul Dodd broke 
through and gathered her up in his 
arms. For a moment he stood there 
with her, trembling, but he did not 
seem such a little man. He seemed 
colossal, towering, while he trembled. 

He was sitting beside Susan’s white 
bed when she opened her wide little 
eyes and smiled as though everything 
were gay—if one but knew. She and 
Paul knew what a delightful business 
everything was. “Do you know what a 
dream I had, Paul? Well, I dreamed 
that we had started out for the Mar- 
velous City. Don’t you think it’s about 
time we did start, Paul? The Purple 
Prince may get tired of waiting. He 
might just take any old little prin- 
cess. I think it’s time we started. I 
mean really, Paul.” 

The doctor had told Paul Dodd that 
he must be ready, for she would not 
last until morning. But Dodd knew 
better. He and Susan had a rendez- 
vous to keep before she could go. So 
he remained there only until the white, 
blinking lids came down over her eyes 
again. Then he went downstairs, 
stopped in his study for a small roll 
of ten-dollar bills which he had left 
in his desk drawer, and, mumbling 
something to the doctor about going to 
the village, left the house. 

Susan lasted until morning, the blu- 
est and earliest and gayest morning 
she had ever seen. Paul was driving, 
and she, in her very best white dress, 
her white socks, her patent-leather 
slippers and everything, rested com- 
fortably against a pillow in the seat 
beside him. In the tonneau was a big 
brown paper bundle which Paul had 
picked up in the village, and on the 
back seat, with his paw carefully 
bound and a savoir faire equal to the 
occasion, sat the apparently unre- 
pentant culprit of yesterday. So Brom- 
ley’s old car struck the Boston Post 
Road, and headed southwestward for 
the Marvellous City of the Purple- 
Hooded Prince. 

“I suppose it’s far away over hill 
and down dale, isn’t it, Paul?” asked 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 9) 

Under the skin bare rivets that bite into 
steel, 

The groans of loosening stone. 

How weigh the weight of these towers, 

Seeming so tranquil, indifferent to the life 
that was burnt up to make them; 

And makes them tirelessly anew; in what 
new sphere must we set them, 

Freed from the jangle of noise that still 
follows; the hoarse diapason 

Of horns, hammers, sirens, and gongs— 
dare they ignore these? 

Frozen in lunar night, can their charm- 
walls drink only sunlight? 

Can they know, can they feel, can they see? 

Clamor of impotent impulse beats here 
against being; 

Vainly the towers strain against the sense 
of life surging beyond them, 

Life without meaning or rest, but life like 
an insect, 

Tirelessly heaping the million-celled heap 
a little higher; 

Burying its tiny eggs in domes that were 
built for free giants; 

Rending the nest apart, and scurrying off 
into shelter. 

Men have dreamed gods before in Athenian 
sunlight; 

The coursers of night and of day watched 
the free contest 

Of the olive-strewn rock and the sea: And 
in Florence, 

Angelo, tortured by hope, set his listless 
dreams, thought, and stilled action 

Over the struggling limbs of reclining 
night and day. 

But these gods were gods of a human 
sort; their stretched effort 

Spread from shrines and towers into fields, 
over the free open woodlands, 

Summoning the sap of a million growths 
toward their harvest, 

Man’s mind made one with the tireless re- 
newal of nature: 

Here, wave upon wave, the stone 

Shuts nature out; like sea-cliffs riddled by 
swallows, 

These challenge the spirit, that dares not 
encompass their meaning; 

Set beyond good or evil, or mind and un- 
mind; sheer power that braces its 
shoulders 

Against the void and the darkness; 

Not human; a dream of the night that the 
mind dares not utter 

Though drawn from the limitless depths 
of the human will.4 





Student Forum 


(Concluded from page 10) 

Please excuse the errors and publish 
this letter if you want. 

The students of my school say that I 
am not able to write a letter to you to 
be publish in the Scholastic. I think you 
will tell your opinion about this. 

—Roberto G. Quevedo 
Bow 512, Cayey, Porto Rico 
Our opinion is: “Bravo!”—Ed. 
* * . 
Rating Halliburton 
Dear Editor: 

In your March 4th issue Mr. Charles J. 
Finger writes about travel books and di- 
vides them into two classes—the sheep of 
sincere and truthful explorers, and the 
goats of such people as Baron Munchau- 
sen, Trader Horn, etc. I wonder in which 
class he would put the books of Richard 
Halliburton? 

—Aldren A. Watson 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Friends School 
Mr. Finger will be asked to answer.—Ed. 


4Reprinted from the Nation, Apr. 15, 1931, 
by permission of the Editors. 
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Education and the White Collar Class 


A Plan for Creative Youth in Social Reconstruction 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


==S HERE are today in the United 

States, and, indeed, in countries 

all over the world, thousands of 

young men and women who have 
been trained to do “white collar” jobs. 
That is, they have been educated as 
engineers, architects, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, newspaper men, skilled 
craftsmen, and the like. But, chiefly 
because of the current crisis, many of 
these young people are unemployed. 
Many others are forced to work at 
jobs other than those for which they 
were trained. What has caused this 
situation? What can be done with 
these creative youths? What should be 
their place in a well-designed society, 
in a truly great civilization? 


The Lag of the School 


During the course of the First In- 
dustrial Revolution, in each of the 
industrial countries, systems of mass 
schools grew up without design, utter- 
ly aloof from the swiftly changing 
cultures of the people. Throughout the 
19th Century, as manufacturing and 
trading cities grew 
larger, schools were 
built and young 
people were brought 
together within 
them. The concen- 
tration of popula- 
tion occurred so 
quickly that the 
new education con- 
sisted of little more 
than the makeshift 
erection of school 
buildings, the for- 
mal grouping and 
grading of children, 
and the preparation 
of graded courses. 
There was no time 
for planning. 

The system which was set up re- 
vealed sharply the harsh contrast be- 
tween the needs of the people and the 
education given to them. An academic, 
mechanical system grew up in the 
United States, in England, France, 
Germany, and Japan, in every indus- 
trial country. It was an education 
based upon the glories of the past, not 
one built around the problems and 
modes of living of the present, nor 
one centered upon the problems of the 
future. It was an education which 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


taught an increasing number of people 
how to read, write, and reckon, but it 
did not produce many really thinking 
men who were concerned with the 
problems of the social world in which 
they lived. 


A Top-Heavy White Collar Class 


A dangerous consequence of this 
mushroom growth of an undesigned 
educational system soon revealed 
itself. This was the production of a 
top-heavy white collar class. Swiftly, 
after 1880, the average length of stay 
in school increased in the United 
States ... four years, six years, eight 
years. Also, secondary schools sprang 
up. By the close of the World War, 
not less than four million youth were 
attending the high schools of the 
United States. Enrollment in colleges 
likewise grew rapidly. Furthermore, 
recurring cycles of unemployment in- 
creased the attendance in higher 
schools. Lack of jobs simply meant 
staying in school longer, on borrowed 
funds if necessary. 





Thus an army of half-educated peo- 
ple, several million strong, grew up, 
who aspired to non-manual, clerical, 
professional, and executive occupa- 
tions, and did not want to labor on the 
land or in the rising factories. 

On a somewhat smaller scale, the 
phenomenon of universal secondary 
and higher education was reproduced 
in the other industrialized countries. 
Also, the United States, England, and 
other advanced countries imposed aca- 
demic education upon the so-called 


backward peoples. Thus, in the first 
twenty-five years of American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, several times as many youth 
were educated for law and govern- 
ment, or for clerical and professional 
occupations as could possibly find 
work. England did the same thing in 
India, although on a smaller scale and 
with less democracy. When Japan 
took over machine culture, after the 
accession of the Emperor Meiji 
(1867), she, too, copied wholesale the 
education of the West. China, also, as 
a result of the artificial stimulation of 
Boxer indemnity funds, sent her 
brainiest youths to America, Japan, 
England, France, and Germany. 
These students learned to respect and 
to emulate the same academic, liter- 
ary education. 


Thus we see a growing danger 
around the entire earth today—name- 
ly, the existence of an over-large white 
collar class. I cite a single dramatic 
case of many which came under my 
eyes in a recent world survey. In one 
country in north 
central China, we 
found 118 gradu- 
ates of academic 
colleges living in 
primitive, agricul- 
tural villages, de- 
pendent upon their 
families for their 
livelihood. Unable 
to find the only 
work for which 
they had been 
trained, they as- 
pired only to law 
and politics, or to 
easy money in 
trade, or to ,that 
form of organized 
banditry which 
characterizes the regime of the mili- 
tarists throughout China. 

. 7 x 

As a direct consequence of this edu- 
cation in literacy, there are in the 
United States today not less than 10,- 
000,000 persons who can be said to 
belong to the white collar class. A 
careful estimate made in 1930 by the 
Federal Office of Education stated 
that there were 1,694,000 living grad- 
uates of colleges, most of whom were 
engaged in the professions, and 7,437,- 
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000 living graduates of high schools 
who had not continued to college. Sev- 
eral million more had received some 
high school education. 

Although facts are lacking, prob- 
ably not less than three million of these 
persons are unemployed today. Nor 
are there any means of knowing how 
many more are working at jobs for 
which they were not educated—man- 
ual and routine occupations, for ex- 
ample. Certainly samples of evidence 
at hand show that the number is very, 
very large. It is well known, for ex- 
ample, that in 1929 a large propor- 
tion of the graduate engineers were 
engaged in occupations other than en- 
gineering. Perhaps the rule would not 
hold so true for some of the other 
professions. 

Confronted by the increasing in- 
ability of their graduates to find jobs, 
are the higher institutions controlling 
the number permitted to enter each 
type of training? Although some limi- 
tation has been set up in certain spe- 
cial professions—notably medicine— 
on the whole not much has been done. 
The spirit of competition, the desire 
of administrators and faculties to turn 
out more graduates, still prevents 
scientific design of the national system 
of higher education. The need of such 
design is clear. Under central control, 
machinery should be established by 
which accurate and complete informa- 
tion concerning available persons, 
jobs, kinds of new jobs that should 
be created, and the like, should be 
collected periodically and should be 
widely disseminated. This would con- 
stitute the nub of the needed social 
and educational design. 


Creative Youth and Reconstruction 


In a planned civilization the trained 
engineers, architects, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, talented artists, and skillful 
craftsmen who cannot now find jobs, 
could all be busily and happily at 
work, Their place in society would be 
determined by a scientific analysis of 
the quantity goods and socially useful 
services which are needed, and the 
allocation of workers to produce them. 
Because the economic problem would 
be solved, as a matter of choice in 
their leisure time they would be able 
to utilize their own inescapable drives 
to produce works of creative value— 
art products, craft products, research 
products. 


As matters stand now, from two to 
three million of the ablest minds and 
most dynamic personalities in Amer- 
ica are idle, out of use, and degenerat- 
ing. No by-product of the modern 
economic system is of more signifi- 
cance than this. Much of the creative 
power of young America unused when 
every able mind and talented per- 
son should be at the task of recon- 


struction! It seems incredible that a 
people permit such destruction of hu- 
man nature and such a social waste of 
ability. 

This is all the more incredible be- 
cause it is possible to avert the de- 
struction and to eliminate the waste. 
The army of creative youth can be 
put to work now—at tasks worthy of 
their talents. Let us illustrate by out- 
lining a plan through which this could 
be accomplished. 


A Plan for the Use of White Collar 
Youth in Cultural Reconstruction 


First: Create a National Council of 
Cultural Reconstruction, by legisla- 
tion of Congress and official appoint- 
ment by the President, which will be 
financed by vast grants from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation or 
by direct taxation. 

Second: Create a local council of 
cultural reconstruction in every com- 
munity in America. Through such a 
council conduct: (1) a careful survey 
of the social, educational and aesthetic 
needs of the community; (2) a survey 
of all the creative, unemployed per- 
sons, with information concerning 
their talents and interests, education 
and experience. 

Third: Estimate the cost of employ- 
ing these persons, as public servants, 
in tasks of cultural reconstruction, at 
salaries which will guarantee a living 
standard of health and decency. 

Fourth: Secure these sums, prob- 
ably totalling between $2,000,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000 each year, from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Fifth: Under the local councils of 
cultural reconstruction, put these 
young people to work as public ser- 
vants, on a short working week, there- 
by permitting them to employ some of 
their energy on purely creative per- 
sonal production. 

To illustrate concretely: Put these 
creative persons at work on the scien- 
tific and aesthetic study of the com- 
munity. Let them confront the ques- 
tion: How can this community be or- 
ganized for the security, happiness, 
and cultural growth of the people in 
it? To secure answers to the question, 
let them make surveys of the eco- 
nomic, political, social and educational 
life of the community. Specifically: 


1. First and foremost, let a group of 
trained unemployed persons work directly 
at the task of eliminating unemployment 
itself. With this group in charge, create a 
nation-wide co-ordinated system of em- 

loyment exchanges. Make careful surveys, 

uild up needed information, establish lo- 
cal, regional and state clearing houses. 

2. Let the engineers and architects and 
artists form a council for community 
planning. This would study the layout, the 
operation of municipal engineering enter- 

rises—water supply, fire protection, prob- 
ems of transit, streets, parks and play- 


SCHOLASTIC 


grounds, and also the aesthetic develop- 
—_ of public buildings, parks, and the 
ke. 

8. Let the trained physicians, public 
health officers, dentists, physical educa- 
tionists, nutrition and home eeonomics 
specialists make similar studies and plans 
for the reconstruction of the health facili- 
ties of the community—hospitals, clinics, 
visiting nurses, public diet stations, eugen- 
ics clinics, and the like. 

4. Let the trained unemployed lawyers, 
students of government and politics make 
similar studies and designs for the recon- 
struction of the departments of local gov- 
ernment (more widely selected councils to 
do the seme for state and county govern- 
ment). 

5. Let the more talented trained teach- 
ers be put to work now at a variety of re- 
search tasks in schools, institutes, and col- 
leges. Some will serve as internes working 
in the classroom with experienced artist- 
teachers, making studies of child develop- 
ment, learning teaching a. Others 
will work in central research departments 
at the reconstruction of the curriculum. 
Still others will work in mental hygiene 
and psychiatric clinics. Some will design 
new types of school buildings which will 
be more appropriate than are our present 
ones; others will work at research prob- 
lems of school finance and business man- 
agement. 

6. Let the musicians, dancers, actors 
and other persons of the theatre develop 
community music and community theatres, 
preparing pageants, festivals, concerts, 
and dramatic performances. An increasing 
number of actively participating citizens 
will be drawn into these. 


My suggested plan of cultural re- 
construction makes no pretense to 
completeness. The completed design 
will be the work of the National 
Council itself. But the foregoing sug- 
gestions illustrate the feasibility of 
the whole enterprise. These things 
can be done now. These millions of 
idle and able youths have to be cared 
for with food, clothing and shelter. 
Let us care for their minds and per- 
sonalities by putting them at creative 
tasks. Let us make them self-sustain- 
ing, happy, and confident men and 
women. 





"Learn or Perish" 


Here is a list of three books selected to 
be read in conjanction with the editorial 
on page 3: 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Why Stop 
Learning? (Harcourt Brace, 1927). 

Walter B. Pitkin, The Art of Learning 
(McGraw-Hill, 1931). 

Nathaniel Peffer, New Schools for Older 
Students (Macmillan, 1926). 


Colombia asked the League of Nations 
to intervene in her conflict with Peru over 
Leticia, charging flagrant violations of 
treaty obligations by the Peruvians. The 
League replied by proposing that an in- 
ternational army under League authority 
should police the Leticia territory until 
negotiations between the two countries 
could reach a settlement. Colombia and 
Peru both ordered hostilities halted. Peace 
also séemed nearer in the Chaco dispute 
when principles of a settlement laid down 
by the ABC powers were accepted by 
Bolivia. 
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The Facts Behind TECHNOCRACY 


Ill. How Energy Makes Available a New Kind of Wealth 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, F.A.1.A. 


I] © have briefly traced the 
Wj unfolding processes 
#? through which man has 
been gaining command 
over the physical resources of his en- 
vironment and have seen how his tech- 
nological efficiency in production, 
when considered by itself, might guar- 
antee him against want and insecur- 
ity. We also noted that, at the moment 
of realization, he finds himself in 
want, impotent to satisfy his physical 
needs, and facing the future with a 
sense of increasing insecurity. Obvi- 
ously, our methods of running this 
new technological mechanism do not 
work as well as they should. 

Our social system now functions 
under the guidance of two quite inde- 
pendent systems of thought, one oper- 
ating in the domain of science and 
technology, the other in the domain of 
finance and business. Broadly 
speaking, modern technology is 
dependent upon the strict appli- 
cation of the laws of physical 
science. Within this domain these 
laws must be rigidly observed. It 
is a world of thought and action 
completely foreign to processes of 
evaluation. Only quantitative — 
that is to say, metrical — state- 
ments have meaning: for relation- 
ships expressed otherwise do not 
work. 

But when we turn to the do- 
main of finance and business 
which controls the flow of goods 
and services within the highly 
complex, interlocking system of 
production and on into the field 
of distribution, we find that here 
only processes of evaluation mean 
anything with respect to the pur- 
poses in view. 

Let us examine the character- 
istics of our technological mechan- 
ism and the methods by which we 
are now attempting to operate it. 
The underlying objective is the 
conversion of energy into use 
forms, that is, goods and services. 
Technological advance increases the 
rate of energy conversion and the out- 
put of goods, and reduces human la- 





bor. Technology tends, therefore, to 


fulfill some of the main desires of men 
—abundant supplies and greater leis- 
ure. It likewise fulfills the aims of fi- 
nance and business, but in two re- 
spects only—increasing volume of pro- 
duction and declining man hours. 


Business Hampers Production 

But the rules under which finan- 
ciers and business men must work 
make it necessary to maintain a con- 
dition of scarcity: market prices must 
be kept at such a level as to insure 
profitable operation.* It would seem 
that, if we are to realize the security 
assured by our increasing rate of en- 
ergy conversion, we must adopt other 
rules than those which impose the re- 
striction of output. This proposal 
sounds simple enough. But to put it 
into effect would involve the abandon- 
ment of the price system under which 
we live. 

In the business world, persistent 
growth of industry is viewed as a 
normal condition. But uninterrupted 
growth of production, such as occurred 
during much of the last half century, 
is impossible for physical reasons.* 








ENERGY DEMANDS TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCE 


The driver of the ancient oxcart needed no special 
skill—even if he got off the road he could cause no 
trouble. But the higher and more complex our en- 
gines, the more technical skill is required to run 
them. The oxcart driver could not step into the cock- 
pit of a modern airplane. 


Sufficient material and energy re- 
sources are not available. The idea of 
continuous industrial expansion is tied 
up with our idea of wealth and its pro- 
duction by continuous re-investmenb 
of profits.* But this, as we have seen, 


1See The Engineers and the Price System, by 
Thorstein Veblen. 

2Studies in Human Biology, pages 524-528, 
by Raymond Pearl. 

SBusiness Cycles and Business Measurements, 
pages 51-55, by Carl Snyder. 


means a constant growth of debt. If 
production should level off, as it shows 
signs of doing and as it must at some 
future date, the lack of new or ex- 
panding industries in which to invest 
the returns from existing investments 
would soon drive the interest rate 
down toward zero. Moreover, to satis- 
fy the demand that investment shall 
continue to increase and yield interest, 
industry would have to expand at 
something like a compound interest 
rate, which again, for physical rea- 
sons, is quite impossible. 

Thus we see that the rules under 
which we attempt to operate our in- 
dustrial mechanism and create pecuni- 
ary wealth impose conditions which 
cannot indefinitely be fulfilled and 
must sooner or later be modified. 


Stepping Up Control 
In technology the effects of 
changing the magnitude of any 
mechanism are of vital impor- 
tance. Take, for example, vehicles 
of transportation. The ox-cart of 
the early settlers, moving at three 
miles per hour, required no great 
skill on the part of the driver. 
But the driver of a modern ex- 
press train must be an alert, high- 
ly trained specialist, and he must 
operate strictly according to 
schedule. If he violates any one 
of a dozen conditions, he will 
wreck the train, and the greater 
the mass and velocity of the train, 
the worse the wreck will be. The 
duty of the train dispatchers is 
even more exacting. Thus we pass 
from a single train to a railway 
system, and from a railway sys- 
tem to a whole transportation sys- 
tem, and from a transportation 
system to the whole industrial 
complex, with the same generali- 
zation that the larger and higher- 
powered the system, the more vig- 
ilant and accurate must be the 
technical control in order to avert 
a wreck; and that the seriousness 
of a disaster resulting from the lack 
of such control will be proportional to 
the size and rate of operation of that 
mechanism. 

Under the guidance of science we 
have developed a vast interlocking 
technological mechanism of continen- 
tal magnitude but with no control de- 
vices. For we have staunchly main- 
tained that its control could safely be 
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left to the outcome of the competitive 
struggle of individuals and groups 
and to the ever changing values of 
goods that were established in “the 
market” by a hodgepodge of coercion, 
monopoly, and free exchange which 
we wrongly call a system of distribu- 
tion. 

The magnitude of the industrial, fi- 
nancial, and consequent social dis- 
turbances has increased during the 
last fifty years. With reference to this 
the President's Research Committee 
on Social Trends points out that it 
“does not wish to assume an attitude 
of alarmist irresponsibility, but on the 
other hand it would be highly negli- 
gent to gloss over the stark and bitter 
realities of the social situation and to 
ignore the imminent perils in further 
advance of our heavy technical ma- 
chinery over crumbling roads and 
shaking bridges. There are times when 
silence is not neutrality, but assent.’’* 

We have seen how, during the last 
half century, prices, valuations, and 
volume of production have been oscil- 
lating in ever deeper and more fre- 
quent curves. “The production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of goods are, 
of course, fundamental activities, but 
as the economic system is organized, 

4Report of the President’s Committee on Re- 


cent Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Company, 1933, 
2 vols. See Introduction. 





















they are conditioned and influenced at 
every point by prices and price rela- 
tions. Prices constitute the medium of 
economic control.”® 

We are not concerned here with the 
many fine-spun economic theories of 
fluctuating values and prices, but 
rather with the fact that the techno- 
logical processes of production and 
distribution are subject to the inter- 
ference of this variable factor—price. 
The system as a whole, like its whiz- 
zing engines, has passed on to a new 
order of magnitude. To operate it as 
a system requires that its various 
functions be maintained in a balanced 
quantitative relationship, which means 
that a non-variable unit of measure- 
ment must be employed. 

What shall this unit of measurement 
be? During the centuries when the 
human body constituted the only en- 
gine of energy conversion, the day’s 
work of a man served in a rough way 
to measure the energy expenditure and 
consequently the cost of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. This unit of measur- 
ing work no longer serves, for the sim- 
ple reason that mechanical engines of 
energy conversion now perform most 
of the work. But still, just as in times 
past, it is out of the flow of energy and 
its conversion that all goods are pro- 
duced and all services rendered. In 
energy we have, it would therefore 
seem, the fundamental data. To meas- 
ure the energy converted in a given 
industrial operation is to measure the 
work performed and thus to bring all 
functions and products into a compre- 
hensible quantitative relationship — 
something that cannot be done when 
we attempt to relate them by the use 
of a fluctuating unit of value called 
price. 

What is Real Wealth? 


To enter a discussion of what man 





5Economic Tendencies in the United States, 
by Frederick C. Mills. National Bureau of Eco- 
some Research, 1933. See pages 291-304, 530- 











PRESENT-DAY WEALTH IS RELATIVE 
Wealth, as we usually conceive of it, under the spell of 
conventional business ideas, is useful only under certain 
conditions, when it can be exchanged for the actual goods 


and services 
we need. The 
richest bank- 
er in Wall 
Street, for in- 
stance, if sud- 
denly trans- 
ported to a 
South Sea 
island with all 
his money, 
would be ut- 
terly helpless. 
He could not 
buy a single 
cocoanut or 
palm-thatch- 
ed hut. 


res 
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TECHNOLOGY MUST BE 
CONTROLLED 


The automatic block signal system of a 
modern railroad is an example of the 
kind of fool-proof controls that must be 
set up in all the higher processes of 
industry. Without them, power engines 
b too d ‘ous, for the human 
equation can always make mistakes. 














has rated as wealth or how 
the term has been defined 
would take us far afield. 
To modern civilized man, 
wealth has little meaning 
unless it is expressed in 
pecuniary terms and in the 
form of bonds, mortgages, 
stocks, etc. — debt claims 
against our physical equip- 
ment and its products. The 
idea of wealth emerged 
and developed into a far- 
flung system of financial 
operations that embrace 
the whole civilized world during the centuries 
when man lived under the “static state” pre- 
viously referred to. Nothing occurred during 
those static centuries to upset this idea of 
wealth. It was possible to increase wealth by 
creating debt claims so long as production 
could be held under control to maintain a con- 
dition of scarcity. 

But the social mechanism of the late 19th 
and 20th centuries has passed out of the 
“steady state” of energy conversion which 
characterized the previous 7,000 years. Tech- 
nology has so increased the capacity for doing 
work that to maintain a condition of scarcity 
in order to give validity to the certificates of 
debt which we rate as wealth becomes increas- 
ingly difficult and fantastic. 

If we choose to look upon wealth as the use 
and enjoyment of the goods, services, and the 
hours of leisure that may be made abundantly 
available through the conversion of extrane- 
ous energy, who has a right to deny our defini- 
tion? This definition of wealth would give a 
new significance to the researches of science 
and new purpose to the work of technology.° 
It would express the aims of the great major- 
ity of men, who are now baffled and thwarted 
at every turn by the paradox of want and 
plenty. This brings us to the question: How 
may we use technology to make this wealth 
available and so realize our aims? 


Some Laws of the New Order 


If we approach this matter as we approaclt 
any other scientific problem, certain methods 
of dealing with it arise directly out of our 
analysis. Production and distribution must be 
treated as a single continuous process—not two 
distinct processes subject to the necessity of 
restricting output and to the interference of 
fluctuating prices, as at present. All the opera- 
tions of that continuous process must be ex- 
pressed in quantitative relationships. We have 
seen that all work is done through the conver- 
sion of energy; hence by adopting as our 
standard of measurement a unit of work, the 


6See the first six chapters of Wealth, Virtual Wealth and 
Debt, by Frederick Soddy. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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erg, joule, or calorie, we would be able to state 
the net “cost” of all items produced and all 
services, and express their relationship in 
terms of this unvarying unit. 

In order that we may consume the goods 
that we produce, it is obvious that we would 
have to distribute “purchasing power” equal 
to the net cost of producing the goods. Such 
“purchasing power” would be expressed in the 
same unvarying units of work. It would have 
to be non-transferable and valid only for a 
limited period. Thus we would be able to 
maintain a condition of “balanced load.” 

But what are we to do with the ever mount- 
ing burden of debt? We have seen that it is 
through the ownership of debt certificates that 
control is exercised over our future production 
and distribution. We created the Empire State 
Building, for example, through the conversion 
of energy during the period of its fabrication 
and erection. In the physical world it was an 
accomplished fact when it was completed. But 
as we built it we created huge debt claims 
against the future work of the community. 
From our new definition of wealth—the use of 
the results of energy conversion—it follows 
that we cannot produce debt claims against 
the future if we are to realize the abundant 
wealth that is ours to command. 

To operate this great social mechanism we 
must lay out a scheme of the functions in- 
volved, and create a central control. “Function,” 
as here used, is not limited to the technological 
processes of production and distribution. Edu- 
cation, sanitation, recreation, and research, 
ete., would stand among the important func- 
tions, giving aim and meaning to the work of 
men operating ever more efficient machines. 


The Worker and His Work 


Since there would be no debts, there could 
be no leisure class. All those physi- 
cally capable must work, for a given 
period of their lives, within those 
functional divisions for which they 
were best fitted. The personnel of 
the central control would be deter- 
mined by choice of the various func- 


1870 1880 1890 


tional divisions. Technical or voca- 
tional competence would be the only 
standard tolerated in the selection of 
such administrators, just as is the case 
today within the fields of purely tech- 
nical activity. 

The relation of individuals to the 
central authority—the state, if you 
like—would be one of mutual obliga- 
tion. For the services of a person cov- 
ering a certain number of days per 
year for a period of, say, twenty 
years, the state would assure him a 
non-transferable life income in the 
form of certificates good for a limited 
period, provided he performed his 
part of the agreement. Such purchas- 
ing power could not be hoarded; debts 
and private fortunes could not be cre- 
ated. But old age could be approached 
with a sense of security; and philan- 
thropy as well as unemployment would 
have no place in the social scheme. 

We stand at the crossroads, after 
three and a half years of an ever 
deepening depression, facing the fu- 
ture with no concrete proposals look- 
ing toward the permanent relief of 
want and unemployment. And we face 
the probability of a declining stand- 
ard of living unless we take action to 
release production from the strangle- 
hold of price and the ever-mounting 
burden of debt claims against the fu- 
ture. We who live on the North Ameri- 
can continent are favored by a unique 
set-up of energy and mineral re- 
sources, farm lands, a wide range of 
climate; we have the industrial plant 
and equipment, trained personnel, and 
technical knowledge which would in- 
sure a high standard of welfare for 
the entire population. Whether or not 
we make this come true depends upon 
our discarding a number of ancient 
beliefs. Ultimately, we will 
have to discard them. 




























RELATIVE GROWTH OF 
POPULATION AND DEBT 
1870-1930 


This chart shows how the 
debt burden of the U. S. 
has outstripped the 
growth of population 
since 1870. The popula- 
tion figures are based 
on the Census; 
the debt figures 
are from the 
Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
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New York—Mold of Nations 
(Continued from page 4) 


Bloomingdale Village, which is now 
Eighty-Fourth Street between Broad- 
way and West End Avenue. 


William Cullen Bryant lived in 
New York during the close of the 
Knickerbocker days and, in an old 
Building long since torn down, at the 
corner of Broadway and Pine Street, 
he edited the New York Review and 
Athenaeum. At 104 East Twenty- 
Sixth Street, Herman Melville wrote 
Typee and Moby Dick; at 10 West 
Street, Robert Louis Stevenson stop- 
ped the first night he spent in Amer- 
ica and there he wrote the Amateur 
Emigrant. William Winter, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Irving Bacheller, 
O. Henry, Richard Harding Davis, 
William Dean Howells, H. C. Bunner, 
Jacob A. Riis, Henry James, and F. 
Hopkinson Smith are only a few of 
the names that hint to the visitor in 
Washington Square of the wealth of 
literary tradition which lingers there. 


Today the map of Europe is repro- 
duced in New York by the different 
nationalities living here. Bleecker 
Street, once a great residential cen- 
ter, is somewhat like the shore street 
of an Italian port. Walk up to the 
corner of Canal Street, after passing 
Fraunce’s Tavern, and you find your- 
self at the old Jewish cemetery. Be- 
yond Henry and Olive Streets, some- 
where near Madison Street and ex- 
tending from Pearl to Market, is the 
Greek section. On the east side, at 
Grand, Monroe, and Cherry Streets, 
push-carts with wares of all kinds 
proclaim the Jewish merchant. Mott 
Street, a narrow, curving street, re- 
veals China, and west of Rector 
Street, near Washington, are the Syri- 
ans. Other nations are represented in 
near lying districts—Russians, Poles, 
Austrians, Roumanians. 


The so-called “American Quarter” 
is Greenwich Village, a section lying 
between the North River and the lost 
Minetta waters. And far up at the 
other end of the city, stretching out 
beyond Central Park, is Harlem, 
called the “intellectual center of col- 
ored people of the United-States.” 


When one views a city made up of 
such contradictory elements, the find- 
ing of any one story which reveals its 
spirit and atmosphere seems an im- 
possible task. Shall one turn to the 
writers who have painted her history? 
—or to writers who have chosen a 


“section and depicted it in detail? 


Konrad Bercovici in his Dust of New 
York gives us brief sketches of the 
Jew, the Gypsy, the Frenchman, the 
Syrian, in characteristic situations. In 


her Tales of Old New York, Edith 
(Concluded on next page ) 











Magazine of the Month 

Forum for March is a blue-ribbon issue. 

“Reuniting the States” by Burdette G. 
Lewis calls for a wholesale remodelling of 
government through a regional plan. As a 
compromise for the historic struggle be- 
tween the state governments and the Fed- 
eral government, he proposes regional 
councils to manage interstate affairs. His 
ideas include representation, according to 
industrial interests instead of “per capita” 
representation, a third house of Congress, 
and a National Council of State to include 
ex-Presidents. 

The ex-President problem also worries 
Milton S. Mayer, who writes on “What 
Shall We Do with Our Ex-Presidents?” in 
the same magazine. Then he reviews what 
has been done with, for, and by them be- 
fore he offers any suggestions for the 
future. 

In “Which Way Out?”’, George Soule 
gives all Depression-Cures a thorough 
going-over. Some of the best, it seems, 
remain to be tried. 

“Going, rag: Gone!”, subtitled “A 
Tour of the Blighted States,” is a col- 
lection of startling anecdotes by Paul 
Sifton about how the country is taking it 
—chiefly on the chin. He opens with a 
elassified ad from a Jacksonville paper: 
“Work wanted: want something to do: 
wages no object; tired of loafing.” 

“Why Pay for a War?” by T. Swann 
Harding is a plaintive demand why the 
citizens should tax themselves to pay 


themselves back the money they borrowed 
from themselves to pay for a war! And if 
you think this is silly, read his accounts 
of how some of that money was spent. 
There was silliness on the grand scale. 

Finally, if you are wondering what the 
Domestic Allotment plan is all about, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture himself ex- 
plains it on page 158 of this same issue of 
Forum. This is good measure for your 
thirty-five cents worth. 

* 7 - 

“Can Russia Change Human Nature?” 
asks Frankwood W. Williams, M.D., in 
the Survey Graphic for March. His answer 
is not definite, but it leans to the affirma- 
tive. At any rate, he is certain that our 
society can learn a great deal from the 
Russians. 

. - - 

George E. Sokolsky, authority on China, 
has turned upon the United States the 
same analytical eye that served him in the 
Orient. In “Folks Talk Economics,” in the 
Atlantic, for March, he reports the sort 
of political talk he heard in a land that 
is as new to him as China would be to us. 
Consequently, in his comparison of the 
city intellectual with the farmer and small- 
town laborer, his point of view is as fresh 
and as unbiased as that of a scientist from 
Mars. 

* . * 
The First Lady 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s advanced 

and intelligent opinions have earned her 





The Atlantic 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 





1933 





PRIZES: $25 — $15 — $10 
Closing Date—April 5, 1933 


The Contest is open to all stu- 
dents in classes regularly enrolled 
on the Atlantic School List as 
using the ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY in courses during the 1932- 
1933 term. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
in the (lassroom 


“My group of twelfth-grade boys are 
very enthusiastic about the “Atlantic” 
and have repeatedly told me that ‘it 
is the best reading they have ever 
done in English." "—John McChesney, 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Con- 


necticut. 





On orders of ten or more 


SPECIAL OFFER 
4 months of the Atlantic (March, April, May, June*} for $.75 


Complimentary desk 
*June copies will be delivered before May 20, 1933 Valuable Lesson Plans supplied with Each Issue 


copy added for the instructor 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO., 


reduced rate on ten or more. 


Instructor 








8 Arlington St., Boston, or 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 


Gentlemen: Please emtetcccccccccceoenennn- subscriptions to the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for March, April, May and June at the Special Rate of $.75 each, this being the 
ee eae 


[_] Please bill me 
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a public res that is independent of 
her White House position. In Scribner's 
for March, she voices a plea to protect 
the worker, urging that fair working con- 
ditions are the state’s responsibility. Ac- 
companying her plea is an article by 
Josephine Goldmark which cites cases of 
wages as low as five cents an hour. Much 
of her material is transcribed from the 
article by Miss Frances Perkins in the 
Survey Graphic for February. 
+ . * 


“Who’s New in Washington” in Scrib- 
ner’s for March is an illustrated series of 
thumbnail portraits of some of the new 
members of Congress. The author, Elliott 
Thurston, attempts at the same time to 
predict the new Congressional line-up. 

a * o 


Harvard’s Professor of Criminology, 
Sheldon Glueck, attacks some of the theo- 
ries for “curing” crime in Probation and 
Criminal Justice, published by Macmillan. 
Doctrinaires who promote probation sys- 
tems, he says, promise too much, pay in- 
sufficient attention to personnel, and do 
not co-operate sufficiently with existing 
social institutions. 

” o * 

Charges that Congress suppressed a 
report on veteran’s relief after a few 
copies had come from the press are in- 
cluded in Talcott Powell’s book, Tattered 
Banners, which Harcourt, Brace publishes. 
The summary of the report, which was 
labelled Strictly Confidential, is included 
in the book with a general review of the 
system of veteran’s relief. 

om . * 

Sidney Webb continues his articles on 
Soviet Russia in Current History for 
March with an article on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as a publisher. In the same issue, 
George P. West, associate editor of the 
San Francisco News, tells “Why Mooney 
Remains in Jail.” 

- . * 


If you want your blood chilled, read 
B. H. Liddell Hart’s dispassionate discus- 
sion of efficient murder methods. In his 
article, “New Armies for Old,” in Current 
History for March, he fastidiously avoids 
the use of terms like “murder” or “kill.” 
His discussion of improving methods of 
warfare is on a strictly academic basis, 
but that impersonal manner is exactly 
what makes his paper frightening. To Mr. 
Hart, human warfare is as abstract as a 
problem in chess. 





New York—Mold of Nations 


(Concluded from preceding page) 
Wharton has given us glimpses of 
New York’s social strata in the last 
century. Richard Harding Davis, 
Christopher Morley, and Jesse Lynch 
Williams have let us into the secrets 
of professional life. Anzia Yezierska 
gives poignant tales of the immi- 
grant’s spiritual growing pains. 
O. Henry portrays the shop girl. 
Where among these can we find one 
story which sums up the whole? 

Perhaps only from an outsider’s 
point of view can we see the city—a 
mirage in the distance. In Never in 
This World, by Stephen Morehouse 
Avery, we catch, in the wistful longing 
of Paul Vane Dodd, the magic that 
this great city possesses, the bitter 
longing which she can inspire, the 
beauty with which she fills the eyes of 
one who beholds her afar off. 
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$200 in CASH . . . PAGE Adenine for School Papers 





Royal Announces . . . The Most Interesting 


and Instructive Competition Ever Offered to 
High School Students. . . 


OU read advertisements. Of course 
you do—everyone does! But did you 
every try to write one? 

Get out your typewriters . .. fill up 
your pens... sharpen your pencils! Here’s 
an opportunity you surely won't neglect! 
A real opportunity to test your ability as 
a writer, and at the same time win $50 in 
Cash! In addition, you may be instrumen- 
tal in obtaining an order for a full page 
advertisement to appear in your school 
paper! 


A Typical Advertising Problem 
for YOU to Soivel 
The Royal Typewriter Company. may 
advertise in your School Paper. Plans are 
under way to take a full page in May or 
early June in each of 10 student publica- 
tions. This advertising is to feature the 


If you were an Advertising Writer—as some 
of you WILL be when you leave School— 
how would YOU handle this assignment. 


How would your ad- 
> vertisement read ? What 
. headline would you 


use? 
\ As a student, you 


know the facts about a 

typewriter, which — if 

you saw them printed 
in an advertisement—would interest you. 
You know what would appeal to your 
friends—what would make them want to 
own a Royal Signet. From this background 
of information, write the Royal advertise- 
ment which you believe would be most 
effective in your school paper. 


$200 in Cash! 27 Awards 


The Royal Typewriter Company will 
divide $200 in Cash among the 27 stu- 
dents submitting the 27 advertisements 
which in the opinion of the judges are the 
best written and offer the most interesting 
and effective solutions of the problem, as 
outlined above. Originality will count, of 
course. But, most of all, the judges will 
look for well-written sincerity—why you 
feel that a Royal Signet would be helpful 
and why you believe that it would be ad- 
vantageous to receive one now instead of 
in the Fall, or later. 

Awards will be made in the order of 
merit. First prize, $50; Second prize, $25; 
$ Third prizes, $10 each; 10 Fourth 

~ $5 each; 10 Fifth prizes, $2.50 each. 
otal, 


In Addition—10 School Papers Will 
Receive Full Page Paid Advertisements 


Ten of the advertise- 
ments submitted, will 
be selected and pub- 
lished as single full 
pages, one in each of 
10 school papers. This 
award will be based 
solely upon the artistic 
and advertising merit 
of suggestions covering the appearance or 
arrangement of the advertisements. 

Understand, please, that this phase of 
the Royal Signet-Scholastic Ad-Writing 
Competition has no connection with the 27 
Cash Awards—they wilk be based entirely 
upon writing ability. Whether you, per- 
sonally, submit an arrangement sketch or 
not, is purely voluntary. However, it is of 
direct interest to the school paper—in fact, 
to the entire student body. The honor of 
winning will be great. Only 10 schools 
will be awarded page advertisements for 
their student publications! The advertise- 
ments selected will be published in Scho- 
lastic and elsewhere—with full credit! 

Therefore, when you have written your 
advertisement, polished and repolished it, 
perhaps discussed it with your English or 
Journalism teacher, then confer with the 
Editor or the Business Manager of the 
school paper, with the idea of having one 
of the more artistic of your classmates de- 
velop an arrangement sketch showing 
graphically the position of the headline, 











CONDITIONS! important Read Carefully! 

1, Competition open to high school 
students in the United States or Canada. 
Professional adverticing writers or art- 
sts, employees of Scholastic and the 
Royal Typewriter Company are not 
eligible. 2. Address all entries to Ad- 
aban Editor, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 3. Competition closes midnight 
Tuesday, May 2, 1933. No entry bear- 
ing postmark of later date will con- 
sidered. 4. ision of judges—the 
advertising managers of the Royal 
Typewriter Company and Scholastic 
will be final. No correspondence can be 
undertaken. All entries must be 
typed, printed, lettered or written in ink 
on plain white paper. 6. Name, home 
address, school and class must appear 
in upper left-hand corner of each en- 
try. 7. If written advertisements are 
accompanied 2 sketches, photographs 
or drawings— sure to identify all 
material submitted with name, address 
and school. Include also a copy of 
school paper with page advertising rate 
indicated. 8. No material returned un- 





less accompanied by i 5 9. In case 
of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded 
tying contestants. 10. Names of win- 
ning students, and school publications 
awarded full page advertisements, will 
be announced in May 27th issue of 
Scholastic. 11. Royal reserves the right 
to revise all material selected for publi- 
cation in School papers. 











the space occupied by the advertising mes- 
sage itself, and the illustrations. 

Arrangement sketches, or /ayouts as 
they are called professionally, may be sub- 
mitted in either pencil or ink. They may 
be accompanied by photographs or black 
and white drawings, although this is not 
required. However, it will be the purpose 
of Royal, so far as practical, to utilize art 
prepared by students. 


Competition Closes Midnight, Tuesday, 
May 2nd 

No entries bearing postmarks later than 
the above date can be considered. There- 
fore, an early start is important. We want 
all students interested in writing to enter 
this competition both with written adver- 
tisements and arrangements sketches. 

Write and submit as many advertise- 
ments as you wish. Enter as many arrange- 
ment sketches as you desire. Each sketch, 
however, must be designed to fit a definite, 
submitted written advertisement. From a 
written advertisement you may win one 
of the Cash Awards; through one of the 
accompanying sketches a paid page ad- 
vertisement may be won for your school 
paper. 





Royal Signet T with exclusive Mono-face 
type. No shittkey. Easy to operote... 
ttl in Velvetone. Price only $29.50. 


Visit Your Nearest Royal Signet Dealer! 

While this is not a requirement of the 
Royal Signet-Scholastic Ad-Writing Com- 
petition, you will find it helpful. The 
dealer will provide you with complete in- 
formation concerning the Royal Signet and 
its exclusive advantages. In many cases, 
he will gladly loan you a typewriter for 
sketching or photographing. If you cannot 
locate a dealer, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it without delay. Interesting lit- 
erature describing the Royal Signet will 
be sent you by return mail. 

Note to Teachers—Additional copies of 
this advertisement are available for proj- 
ect work; also literature describing the 
Royal Signet Typewriter. Write for it 
today. No obligation. 


USE THIS CONVENIENCE COUPON! 


Rovat Typewrrrer Company, Inc. 
Department S-318 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 





Please send me, without obligation —_. copies 
of interesting literature describing the new 
Royal Signet Typewriter; also — copies of 
this advertisement. 

Name... . , 

Teacher ( ) Student ( ) (PledBe check proper space) 
Street suseptinaienniaeislinipanionniitginas 

ii ecpcinnrivnsenenendeen 


Preserve this Advertisement for Reference. Watch Scholastic for further Details 


THE ROYAL SIGNET SCHOLASTIC AD-WRITING COMPETITION 
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Roosevelt Inaugurated; Faces Staggering Problems 


N a moment of time freighted 

with the combined burdens of 

a nation that had come to the 
threshold of economic collapse, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
inaugurated President of the United 
States on March 4, and from the 
gaieties of that triumph plunged at 
once into the solution of the bank- 
ing crisis and his probable assump- 
tion of all but dictatorial powers. 

His inaugural address, which took 
but fifteen minutes to deliver, was 
a notably vigorous, candid, and 
idealistic document. Sobered by the 
shock of responsibility, he pledged 
himself to abolish the rule of a 
“generation of self-seeking money- 
changers” who “stand indicted in 
the court of public opinion.” Strik- 
ing at unreasoning fear, he called 
for putting people to work by “di- 
rect recruiting by the government”; 
for redistribution of population on 
the land; for drastic reduction of 
taxes; for strict regulation of bank- 
ing, credits, and investments; for 
an “adequate but sound currency”; 
for a world policy of “good neigh- 
borhood.” If the national emergency calls 
for it, he will ask Congress for “broad 
executive power as great as if we were 
invaded by a foreign foe.” 


Rainey Chosen Speaker 
Supported by an unusual degree of 
popular unity, good will, and faith in his 
willingness to act decisively, President 
Roosevelt stood ready to call the new 
Congress into special session within a week 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE FIRST LADY 


after inauguration to take emergency ac- 
tion on the banking situation and on a 
grant of executive authority. The expiring 
72d Congress, though acting with efficiency 
and dispatch in its final week, passed on 
to its successors the main problems of the 
“new deal” administration. It prepared for 
action by inaugurating John Nance Garner 
as Vice President of the United States 
and president of the Senate, and elect- 
ing, in a caucus of the Democratic House 


majority, Henry T. Rainey of IIli- 
nois to be Speaker of the new House. 
Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee will 
be floor leader of the party, while 
Joseph T. Robinson will continue in 
that post in the Senate. The Rainey- 
Byrns combination, which won out 
over Representative McDuffie of 
Alabama, was the result of a trade 
by which the large New York Tam- 
many delegation supported Rainey 
in return for special recognition on 
committees. Speaker Rainey an- 
nounced the formation of a party 
steering committee which will main- 
tain discipline and lessen the powers 
of the Speaker. Rainey is a 72-year- 
old veteran whose main policies are 
liberal and who stands with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on reciprocal tariffs 
and other economic issues. 

His inauguration overshadowed by 
the sudden and tragic death of his 
chosen Attorney General, Thomas J. 
Walsh, President Roosevelt com- 
pleted his cabinet by the temporary 
appointment to that office of Homer 
S. Cummings (see page 22). He 
also announced the appointment of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, which is due for a re- 
organization of farm credit powers. 

Former President Hoover, who handed 
over the reins of office with fine sportsman- 
ship after a hectic week of hard work on 
the economic problems which have plagued 
his administration, left for New York, 
where he stood by for a few days, before 
sailing on a fishing voyage on his way to 
his California home. 








Record of the 72d Congress 
Short Session 


Passed and repassed over President 
Hoover’s veto the Hawes-Cutting Bill for 
Philippine Independence after a 10-year 
trial period of increasing tariffs. Still un- 
ratified by Philippine Legislature. 

Passed and submitted to the states the 
Blaine Resolution to repeal the 18th 
Amendment by a 21st Amendment to be 
ratified by state conventions. 

Passed the Bankruptcy Bill to permit in- 
dividual debtors and railroads to avoid 
mortgage foreclosures by court action and 
agreement with their creditors. 

Passed all major appropriation bills, with- 
out material reductions, but including an 
amendment giving President Roosevelt full 
authority to reorganize, combine, or abolish 
all government bureaus in the interest of 
economy. 

Passed the Couzens Bill to authorize the 
Controller of the Currency to take emer- 
gency action Jimiting withdrawals from na- 
tional banks similar to the states’ powers 
over state banks. 

Legislation which failed of final action in 
one or both houses included the following: 
Glass Bank Bill; Steagall Bill for guaranty 
of bank deposits; all taxation legislation, 
including the Collier Beer Bill; the Wagner 
and Costigan-LaFollette bills for direct 
unemployment relief; the Domestic Allot- 
ment farm relief bill; all veterans’ legisla- 
tion and currency inflation measures; the 
Couzens measure for army camps for un- 
employed boys. 











Lame Duck Congress Adjourns 


Repeal Submitted to States 


session took no more far-reach- 
ing action than its adoption of the Blaine 
resolution for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment by the submission to the 
states of a new amendment to become 
the Twenty-first. 

The proposed amendment provides for 
but three points: (1) Repeal of the pres- 
ent amendment; (2) protection of dry 
states against importation of liquor; (3) 
ratification within seven years by state 
conventions. Since the resolution did not 
need presidential approval, it was imme- 
diately communicated to the various states 
by the Secretary of State. A race began 
among the wettest sections for the honor 
of being first to ratify. Prompt action was 
taken by several legislatures to call the 
conventions required by the amendment. 
This provision, for which a strong senti- 
ment developed in Congress, as opposed 
to the time-honored method of ratification 


ITH the exception of Philip- 
pine independence, the short 


by the legislatures themselves, is _per- 
mitted under the Fifth Article of the 
Constitution, but has never been used in 
our history. The theory is that it will be 
both more democratic and more single- 
minded, since the conventions are to be 
called for this one purpose and elected by 
popular vote. Congress took no action to 
impose any uniform system of conven- 
tions, leaving the choice entirely to the 
states. The conventions may vary from 
five to 1,000 members, and most of them 
are likely to be small because of the ex- 
pense involved. 

Prospects of ratification are, of course, 
the subject of much debate. Since 36 
(three fourths) of the states must ratify, 
18 can block ratification. Estimates of 
probable action indicate that no more 
than two states are certain to oppose it, 
while some 25 are certain to ratify, and 
the remaining 16 are the doubtful ones 
where the battle will be fought. 
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Banking Holiday 


Prophets who, with an envious eye on 
Canada’s solid credit structure, have crit- 
icized our system of independent unit 
banking were able to say “I told you so!” 
early this month. 


As banks in one state after another 
suspended or restricted payments to de- 
positors through emergency decrees by 
Governors and Legislatures the drain on 
the banking centers of the country in New 
York, Illinois and Pennsylvania finally led 
to the now famous proclamation by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordering a bank holiday 
from Monday, March 6, to Thursday, 
March 9, inclusive. At the same time the 
President issued his summons convening 
Congress into special session at noon, 
March 9. Newspapers were making divers 
predictions as to what form the legislation 
dealing with the critical financial situation 
would take. As we go to press efforts were 
being rushed to put in circulation clearing 
house certificates and other forms of scrip, 
so that trading could be continued during 
the period of the bank holiday. (A full dis- 
cussion of this will be found in the April 
first issue of Scholastic.) 


Apart from the weakness of the bank- 
ing system itself, Congressional activities 
brought to light other factors which have 
contributed to the banking situation. Sen- 
ator Norris used a giant spider web to 
illustrate to his colleagues the dominance 
of eight Wall Street banks over national 
industry. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee pointed an accusing 
finger at practices in the New York Stock 
Exchange. Attorney Ferdinand Pecora, 
counsel for the same Senate committee, 
called official attention to ugly conditions 
in National City Bank, second largest in 
the country. 

Indicating National City’s power, not 
a single New York paper editorialized on 
the Senate committee’s revelations, although 
they all gave front page space to dis- 
closures that: (1) National City Directors 
knowingly sold virtually worthless stock 
and bonds at fancy prices to the public; 
(2) Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
bank’s board, used questionable tactics to 
avoid payment of income tax; (3) direc- 
tors borrowed huge sums from the bank, 
without security, to protect personal stock 
market investments; and (4) National City 
sold its own stock “short” to the public 
and to its clerical employees, many of 
whom are still paying for their losses. 

Public opinion forced Charles E. Mitchell 
and Hugh B. Baker, president of the 
bank, to resign, reputedly at President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion. Testimony before 
the Senate committee also prompted the 
Department of Justice to investigate 
Mitchell’s income tax returns, certain 
Insull utilities transactions, and the mar- 
keting of securities by National City’s 
investment affiliate, National City Com- 
pany. Several holders of National City 
stock began law suits against the bank 
directors. There is even the possibility 
that Mitchell may be obliged to join the 
criminally convicted Bernard Marcus, 
whose Bank of the United States closed 
when Mitchell refused aid. 





A run on a small-town bank. Housewives, uneducated and foreign-born people form the 
majority of the crowds who wish to withdraw their money to a place of “safety.” 


Japan Overwhelms Jehol 


ORTY-TWO of the 58 member na- 
IF i of the League of Nations, in an 

extraordinary session of the Assem- 
bly at Geneva, voted “Oui” or “Yes” when 
Chairman Paul Hymans of Belgium, pre- 
siding, called for a final vote on adopting 
in its entirety the Lytton Report con- 
demning Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia and calling upon Japan to with- 
draw her troops from the invaded area. 
A scattering of others were not present 
or failed to vote; Siam “abstained” out of 
deference to her Oriental neighbor; but 
only one “No” resounded through the hall. 
And since that came from Japan, and the 
two belligerents were not counted, the re- 
sult was a unanimous vote, ranging the 
entire civilized world against Japan. The 
Japanese delegation, headed by Yosuke 
Matsuoka, marched dramatically from the 
hall and sailed for home, via the United 
States. The Imperial Government is ex- 
pected to file notice of withdrawal from 
the League, which cannot, however, be- 
come effective for two years under the 
Covenant. 


The Assembly enlarged its Committee 
of 19 to 21, and immediately invited the 
governments of Soviet Russia and of the 
United States to join it in planning fur- 
ther world action. Secretary of State 
Stimson, after conference with the incom- 
ing Secretary, Cordell Hull, issued a reply 
which presumably stood for both admin- 
istrations. It expressed “general accord” 
with the League’s statement of facts in 
the Manchurian situation and with its ac- 
tion to date, promising to “cooperate” 
with the Committee of 21. Upon what 
form this cooperation takes hinges the 
future of the world’s effort to restrain 
Japan in her war-bent policy. 


Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, announced a temporary embargo on 
British arms shipments on both Japan 
and China. This action was criticized as 
hasty in many quarters, and China com- 
plained that it amounted to aid to Japan, 
since the Japanse are far less dependent 
than China on the importation of foreign 
munitions. America has so far taken no 
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action to end arms shipments to either the 
Far East or the warring nations of South 
America, as President Hoover’s request 
for such authority has been refused by 
Congress. 


In Asia, meanwhile, Japan pressed to 
an immediate conclusion by military force. 
With four armies totalling some 60,000 
men invading from four separate points 
on the northern and eastern borders of 
Jehol province, the Japanese in seven days 
occupied successively the three leading 
cities of the province, Chaoyang, Lingyuan, 
and Chengteh (or Jehol City), the capital 
itself. At first there was stiff resistance 
in two major battles from regular Chinese 
troops of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang and 
the army of General Tang Yu-lin, provin- 
cial governor and ruler of Jehol’s rich 
opium trade. But by the time the Japan- 
ese came in sight of the ancient capital 
of the Manchus by forced marches through 
sub-zero weather, the Chinese had melted 
away and were fleeing to the Great Wall. 
Tientsin and Peiping, the latter only 50 
miles south of the border, began to 
strengthen their defenses, and there was 
general expectation that Japan would not 
stop until she had occupied these main 
cities of North China proper. 





Pease in Newark Evening News 


THE LOOKING-GLASS 
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Thumb-Nail Sketches of the Roosevelt Cabinet 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Cordell Hull stands against high tariff 
and for prohibition not because that stand 
is politically wise in Tennessee but because 
he thinks that way. A man of convictions, 
he is more the leader than the servant of 
his electorate. 

He bucked the Smith Wets at every 
Democratic convention since 1924. His fight 
against Raskob’s high tariff plank in 1928 
was lost, but he wrote the low tariff plank 
in 1932. Hull also wrote the Income Tax 
Amendment, embodying the principle of 
taxation according to ability to pay, and 
the interitance tax law. 

Son of well-to-do landowners near Car- 
thage, Tennessee, he studied law at Cum- 
berland University in Lebanon and prac- 
ticed at Celine. He served as infantry 
captain in the war with Spain, as circuit 
judge, as Congressman from 1906 to 1920, 
and as Senator since 1930. His rare 
speeches—dry, hard facts, bare of humor 
or flourish—typify a spirit more given to 
solving state problems with hard work 
rather than with official dinners, with rea- 
son rather than with personality. A tariff 
expert, he hopes to restore international 
trade and amity by negotiating reciprocal 
tariff agreements and reducing war debts. 
He is 62 years old. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


William H. Woodin understands rela- 
tive values. Although he has extensive 
business interests, he knows how to de- 
vote himself seriously to inventing tunes 
on a mandolin, to collecting fine books and 
old coins, to fishing, or to studying music 
in gypsy camps. 

It was his first inclination to study 
medicine, but his wealthy father steered 
him to mining engineering at Columbia. 
A few years later, when young Woodin 
‘was headed for the Boer War as a news- 

aper correspondent, his father called him 
bark home to the car and foundry busi- 
ness. Woodin’s personal capabilities served 
him well there. 

He passed from his father’s railway 





Farley (Postmaster Gen.) 


Woodin (Treasury) 


Ickes (Interior) 


Cummings (Att'y General) 


equipment factory to executive positions 
in a long string of larger railway corpora- 
tions. Other of his interests include the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York, the 
Super Heater Company, the Remington 
Arms Company, shipping, insurance, real 
estate, and heavy holdings in Cuban pub- 
lic utilities. 

He and his wife are both members of 
the wealthy country society on the west of 
Philadelphia. They have four children and 
six grandchildren. Until he supported 
Smith in 1928 and Roosevelt in 1932, 
Woodin was a Republican. It is some- 
thing of a scandal in Philadelphia’s con- 
servative Union League that one of its 
members holds a Democratic Cabinet post. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


Temporarily to replace the sad loss of 
Senator Walsh, his original selection for 
the Department of Justice, President 
Roosevelt turned to his personal friend, 
Homer S. Cummings. 

Although born in Chicago, 62 years ago, 
Mr. Cummings has practiced law in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, since he left Yale. 

He was mayor of Stamford, served as 
temporary Chairman of the party conven- 
tion of 1920, and held the office of State’s 
Attorney for ten years. He has been ac- 
tive in Democratic politics since 1910. 

As soon as a final choice for Attorney- 
General is made, Mr. Cummings will take 
Theodore Roosevelt’s place as Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh, whose un- 
timely death robbed the Roosevelt Cabi- 
net, was the Senate’s rock of righteousness. 
His most dramatic job was his vigorous 
prosecution of the Republican Teapot 
Dome scandals, but he also stormed the 
battlements on behalf of woman suffrage, 
the child labor amendment, the appoint- 
ment of Brandeis to the Supreme Court, 
and the Clayton act. He was a leading 
constitutional authority and for years a 
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Foreign Affairs Committee. The navy 
yards at Hampton Roads, Newport, and 
Norfolk are a major industry of his state. 
) Senator Swanson served much of last year 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 
Swanson was born in Swansonville, Vir- 
ginia. He taught school, attended V. P. L, 
worked as a clerk to pay his way through 
Randolph Macon College, and took a law 
degree at Charlottesville. He practiced at 
Chatham, went to Congress in 1893, served 
as Governor in 1905, and went to the Sen- 
}ate in 1910. At 71, he is respected chiefly 
for his grasp of international affairs. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 


As long as Post Office jobs continue to 
be the popular currency for trading in 
political favors, it is not likely that the 
postal service is in for a new era, but the 
ranks of the Democratic party, through 
the expert shuffling of James A. Farley 
(Scholastic, December 3, p. 29), certainly 
are. Since, regardless of political appoint- 
ments, the Post Office civil service con- 
tinues to perform miracles for three cents 
a letter, Farley has few administrative 
worries. Aside from distributing jobs to 
the right people, his chief problems con- 
cern the suspiciously fat mail subsidies 
given airplane and shipping companies 
and the purchase of post office lots. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The one real dark horse of the Cabinet 
possibilities, Harold L. Ickes, owes his 
appointment to the fight waged by Pro- 
gressive Republicans for Roosevelt. Nomi- 
nally a Republican himself, having been 
born in Blair County, Pennsylvania, he 
led the Bull Moose herd in Chicago in 

} 1912, plugged for Hiram Johnson in 1924, 
*came out for Pinchot in place of Hoover 
1 last year, and ended by leading his pro- 
gressive elephants into the Roosevelt 
9 parade. Except for his law practice, he 
“has busied himself with reform movements 
3 since he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in 1897. Before enter- 
ing law, he was a reporter for the now 
defunct Chicago Record. He is married 
and has several children. During the war, 
he did Y.M.C.A. work in France. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


With no political ammunition but a zeal 
for social justice and a record of work 
well done, Miss Frances Perkins has earned 
the first Cabinet post ever accorded a 
woman. 

Although she was born and educated in 
Boston, Miss Perkins began her career in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, where she came 
within the sphere of Jane Addams at Hull 
House. After several years studying eco- 
nomics and sociology in eastern schools 
and abroad, she became secretary of the 
Consumer’s League in New York in 1910. 

The Triangle Shirt Waist factory fire, 
which lost 146 lives, brought her into a 
safety campaign. Later she won appoint- 
ment to the State Factory Commission, 
with the support of Assemblymen Al 
Smith, Robert Wagner, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. For the last ten years, she has 
served on the State Industrial Board for 
New York. During the depression, she has 
had the habit of issuing unemployment 
figures to correct inaccurate statements 
issued by Secretary of Labor Doak. 

In 1918, she married Paul C. Wilson, 
former secretary to John P. Mitchell, 
New York’s reform Mayor, but she uses 
her maiden name in public. They have a 
16-year-old daughter, and their private 
life is very private. 


(For secretaries of Agriculture and Com- 
merce see pages 25 and 29) 
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Plenty of sleep and regular 
hour 
2 


Plenty of milk, fresh fruits 
and vegetables 


3 


Plenty of water between 


meals 
4 


Regular exercise 
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No smoking or stimulants 
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A BOWL OF POST’S BRAN 
FLAKES REGULARLY EVERY DAY 




























Why you should 


include... 











THIS TEMPTING CEREAL 


as an important part of this 
proven health program... 


OU’LL love Post's Bran Flakes .. . 

it is so delicious-tasting . . . and it 
stays so crisp and crunchy in either milk 
or cream... 

So be sure to make it a regular part of 
this winning health program . . . a proven 
program that helps to keep you feeling fine 

. and full of energy. Eat a bowl of 
Post's Bran Flakes . . . regularly . . . every 
day . . . either plain or with fruits or berries. 

Because, you see, Post’s Bran Flakes is 
far more than just one of the most delicious 
cereals anyone can eat. It does a great 
deal to protect you against constipation 
caused by too little bulk food in your diet 
... And it is just this type of constipation 
that so many growing boys and girls suffer 
from without knowing it. ALL you know 
is that you feel listless . . . tired . . . and 
have a poor appetite. 

Post's Bran Flakes guards you against 
this condition . . . by supplying in delicious 
form, the bulk food you need . . . bulk that 
too many diets lack. 

So follow this winning health program 





























faithfully . . . and be sure to eat your bow!- 
ful of Post’s Bran Flakes, with milk or 
cream . . . every day. Ask mother always 
to keep a package of Post's Bran Flakes on 
the pantry shelf. It's a product of General 
Foods . . . and all grocers have it. 
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Map showing the new “Balance of Power" in Europe 


Threat of War in Balkans 


CHAIN of recent explosive events, 
aggravating many underlying na- 
tional feuds of long standing, has 

set all Central Europe by the ears and 
brought to the surface the threat of gen- 
eral war which constantly stands like a 
specter over that scarred region. It all 
goes back to long before the Great War, 
when Germany, Austro-Hungary, and 
Italy formed a shaky partnership called 
the Triple Alliance, against which the 
Triple Entente of France, Britain and 
Russia soon took shape. Italy, it is true, 
broke away to join the Allies in the war, 
but her support was purchased only by 
promises of the return of various Austrian 
territories, including the east coast of the 
Adriatic. At the Peace Conference, she got 
Southern Tyrol and Fiume, but not the 
rest, and has been dissatisfied ever since. 


Today, a new “balance of power” has 
grown up, dividing chiefly along the lines 
of the Versailles Treaty, between victors 
and vanquished. France, strongest power 
on the Continent, has strong defensive, as 
well as trade alliances with the four 
largest new states which were created on 
the wreckage of the old empires: Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Po- 
land. The first three of these, known as 
the “Little Entente,” recently cemented 
a pact formed by their Foreign Ministers, 
led by the astute Czech, Eduard Benes, 
which makes them a virtual unit in all 
matters of foreign policy. All of these 
countries are dependent on large loans 
from France. 


On the other side, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Italy act in gen- 
eral sympathy with each other, and favor 
a revision of the Versailles Treaty to 
return some of the conquered territories 
to their former owners. Italy has a domi- 
nant financial control of little Albania, 
at the eastern entrance of the Adriatic, 
and has long been at loggerheads with the 
Yugoslavs. The accession of Hitler in 
Germany, and the similarity of his move- 


ment to Mussolini’s have given rise to 
rumors of a Fascist bloc of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hungary. 


Great Britain has for the most part 
stood on the sidelines, putting her pres- 
sure wherever, as she thinks, it will be 
most likely to preserve peace. 


In February a shipment of Italian 
rifles and machine guns to an arms factory 
at Hirtenberg, Austria, ostensibly “for 
repair,” but alleged by the French to be 
for transshipment to Hungary, was dis- 
covered. France and Britain sent a joint 
note to Austria demanding that the arms 
shipment be destroyed or else sent back 
to Italy. The harsh tone of the note was 
denounced by the Italian and German 
press. Austria, economically collapsed and 
unarmed by the Treaty, and barred from 
union with Germany by the World Court, 
could do little but comply. Chancellor 
Dollfuss and his cabinet were in danger 
of being ousted, but backed by Italy and 
Germany, he may decide to defy the En- 
tente. The Hirtenberg incident may be 
referred to the League of Nations. 


The two chief powers concerned are 
France and Italy. Relations between them 
have never been good since Mussolini 
marched to Rome. Despite the efforts of 
neutral mediators, they have never signed 
the London Naval Treaty, nor been able 
to agree on the relative strengths of their 
fleets in the Mediterranean. Tension be- 
tween France and Italy is now at fever 
heat, and further friction in the Balkans 
might readily provide the occasion for 


real trouble. 
* a * 


Judge Harold Louderback, of the Fed- 
eral District Court for Northern Cali- 
fornia, was impeached by the U. S. House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 183 to 
142. The articles of impeachment charge 
him with “tyranny and oppression, fav- 
oritism and conspiracy” in connection 
with receiverships. He is said to have 
appointed friends to act as receivers in 
cases under his control and to have granted 
them exorbitant fees. 





SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


In what is believed to establish a world’s 
suffrage record with almost 90 per cent of 
the German electorate going to the polls, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler and his National 
Socialists carried a substantial majority 
in the Reichstag election of March 5th, 
upholding the virtual Fascist dictatorship. 
Hitler’s Nazis aggregated 17,264,000 votes. 

Hitler’s brown shirts will command 
nearly 44 per cent of the votes in the new 
Reichstag and will thus be able to dictate 
policies to the nationalist wing of the 
government. Hitler indicated that he had 
no intention of forcing the abdication from 
office of Vice Chancellor Franz von Papen 
and other non-Nazi members of his cabi- 
net. “It really does not matter who is at 
the head of the various ministries so long 
as we, on the basis of our overwhelming 
victory, have the right to dictate policies,” 
a Hitler spokesman said. 

* 7 * 


Former Governor Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia, brother of the explorer, was 
named by Governor Pollard to fill out 
the unexpired term in the U. S. Senate of 
Senator Claude A. Swanson, who retires 
to become Secretary of the Navy. 

- 7 * 


After a gallant 19-day battle for his 
life, Mayor Anton J. Cermak of Chicago 
died at Miami, Florida, murdered by an 
assassin who meant.to kill President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Cermak’s death will 
probably mean a death sentence for the 
assassin Zangara. 

The son of immigrant parents, Cermak 
settled in Illinois in his youth and went 
to work in the mines for 85 cents a day. 
One of his favorite stories concerned the 
time he asked for a raise and the burly 
superintendent gave it to him by peas 
him into the mine cage and signalling for 
it to be hauled to the top. 

Cermak was 58 in 1931 when he crushed 
the Chicago Republican machine and won 
his fight for the mayoralty. He immediate- 
ly waged war on gangsterism and slashed 
city expenses. 

of . 

The Northwest Federation of Student 
Councils, a recently formed organization, 
will meet in Minneapolis, March 24-25. E. 
E. Janes is in charge. Edison High School 
will be the host. Students will conduct all 
meetings. 


Results, Cabinet Contest 


All students listed below named cor- 
rectly at least five of the final Cabinet 
appointments, before January 5th. About 
ten others, who were equally good proph- 
ets, had to be eliminated for faulty spell- 
ing or for other similar errors. Answers 
indicated that all students made relatively 
sound predictions. Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who was little men- 
tioned until the last, alone failed to figure 
in the prophecies. 

The following students receive prizes: 
June Walker, Annis Underwood, Nancy 
Wet, Ina Rudy, Pauline Lowe, Julia 
Leathers, Harriett Hetzel, State College 
(Pa.) H. S.; Anne Tempeo and Frances 
Fouke, Texarkana (Ark.) H. S.; George 
Betts, Jr., Kingston, N. Y.; Donald Hase- 
low, Waupeton, Ia.; Henry S. Wilson, Jr. 
Breckenridge, Texas;.Ralph Wick, Mount 
Union, Ia.; Joseph Kollros, St. Frances 
Pro-Seminary, Floyds Knobs, Ind.; Helena 
Wilson, Wapakoneta, Ohio; Joseph Tem- 
kin, Marshall H. S., Chicago; Richard 
Schenk, Hamden, Conn.; Leon Leibik, 
Harrison H. S., Chicago; Reva Matthew, 
Herzl Jr. H. S., Chicago; and Willard 
King, Lexington, Va. 
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PEOPLE in 


WATCH-DOG 

Although he is not a member of the 
Cabinet, Lewis Williams Douglas, 38, holds 
a job of equal if not greater importance. 
As Director of the 
Budget, he is the 
watch-dog of the Fed- 
eral pocketbook. One 
of his jobs is the re- 
organization of Fed- 
eral departments on 
more economical 
terms, and another is 
telling Cabinet mem- 
bers when they have 
a right to spend money. 

For six years, the only Representative 
from Arizona used his place on the Appro- 
priations Committee to study the wheels 
of government. His intelligence and per- 
sonality quickly made him one of the 
most respected members of the House. 

Son of a copper family, he studied 
metallurgy at M. I. T. after his gradua- 
tion from Amherst in 1916. He won a 
medal for bravery with the field artillery 
in France before he went home to Phoenix 
to marry and start a citrus ranch. His 
start in public life was made in the State 
Legislature. 

He rides a bicycle to the Capitol and 
smokes a corn cob pipe. In the annual 
House ball game, Douglas pitched for the 
Democrats. 





MEGALOMANIAC 

Thanks to War Minister Sadao Araki, 
Japan’s watch words lately have been 
Hodo and Bushido. Hodo means “The 

omen Way of the Perfect 
=) Emperor.” (Japanese 
consider their emperor 
a deity.) Bushido 
means “The Way of 
the Warrior.” To- 
gether they mean that 
it is the religious duty 
of every citizen of 
Japan to force Jap- 
anese rule upon as 
much of the earth as possible, or to per- 
ish in the attempt. Currently, Araki sees 
Japan’s destiny manifest in Manchuria, 
but more accurate measure of his ambition 
is seen in his attempt, fourteen years ago, 
to gobble Siberia. 

You have to admire his nerve, if not 
his brains. His one way thinking has led 
him to buck the League of Nations, to call 
the Lytton Report an “interesting travel- 
ogue,” and to inspire most of Japan’s 
youth with his own fanatic spirit. 

Curiously, he does not realize the eco- 
nomic conditions that lie behind the Man- 
churian push. Discussions of industrial or 
commercial subjects are always dismissed 
as “out of my line.” To an extent, he is 
still a youngster playing “Cowboy and 
Indian.” Since childhood, imbued with war 
spirit through his Samurai lineage, he has 
gloried in Japan’s acqusition of Formosa 
from China, of Southern Manchuria from 
Russia, and of Kiaochow (temporarily) 
from Germany. Military schools and army 
service strengthened this feeling. What he 








the NEWS 


learned about machine fighting on the 
World War’s Eastern Front has been a 
Chinese calamity. 

He quickly rose to the General Staff. 
Ki Inukai, political boss of Japan, made 
him War Minister over a year ago. Last 
May, Araki said Inukai’s assassination 
purified politics. Since then, Araki has 
been boss. He works from eight to six, re- 
cessing for horse-rides and ham and eggs. 
Ardent advocate of Japanese culture, he 
devours Chinese poetry, eats Western 
food, paints Chinese characters, copies 
German militarist tactics. 


SPEED 


Sir Malcolm Campbell’s sensations, driv- 
ing his Rolls Royce Blue Bird 272 miles 
an hour on Daytona Beach, Florida, were 
not the pleasurable 
thrill of the ordinary 
speedster. Instead of 
the motor’s roar, he 
heard the whistling 
of the wind through 
the small wind-shield 
hole which prevented 
the development of a 
vacuum in the driving 
pit. At one side of his 
field of vision, a dark line told of the pres- 
ence of a crowd of spectators. At the 
other, markers set one-hundred yards 
apart slipped by like a picket-fence. The 
trembling accelerator against his foot 
warned of ridges in the smooth sand. 


“This was the roughest ride I have ever 
had here,” Sir Malcolm told reporters. “I 
was bucking about like a pea in a pod. 
More than once it seemed I would go 
either into the dunes or into the ocean. 
The mist obscured my view and dimmed 
my wind-screen, making it difficult to fol- 
low the course, which was only forty yards 
wide.” 

“Mike” risked the dangers of the mist 
and the shell-strewn bed of the usually 
clean beach chiefly in order not to disap- 
point the crowd that assembled on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday to watch him. Not even 
the handicap of a sprained wrist deterred 
him. He was rewarded with a new speed 
record, but it was not the record he 
sought. He had hoped, under favoring cir- 
cumstances to come near to 300 miles per 
hour, not simply for the sake of the rec- 
ord but because he wished to test the mo- 
tor and the design of his car to the limit 
of their mathematically calculated strength. 
It is not dare-deviltry, but a sober job 
for the man who has driven a racing car 
faster than any other human. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Henry Agard Wallace, 44, whose father 
was Secretary of Agriculture in the Hard- 
ing administration, is editor of a farm 
publication, an advocate of inflation to 
relieve farm debt and a sponsor of De- 
mestic Allotment “for giving agriculture a 
program of erderly retreat.” He is ar 
expert on seeds but no “dirt farmer.” It 
it predicted that he will inject a slightly 
radical sentiment to the cabinet personnel. 
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Edited by ERNEST W. WATSON 


Designing a Poster 





HIS page of instruction is not 
for the exclusive consumption of 
art students. Nearly everyone is 
occasionally called upon either 
to make hand-lettered announcements 
or to order them of the local printer 
or sign painter. It is by no means safe 
to assume that these professionals will 
give you a satisfactory job. Good taste 
is not always found in their bag of 
tricks. Unless you have the necessary 
knowledge of poster design to lay out 
the job and criticize the printer’s 
work, the results may be grotesque. 
Fortunately one needs to learn but a 
few simple rules of layout, rules 
which apply equally to printed and 
hand-lettered projects. 

First study the “copy,” that is, the 
wording of the message. Let us take 
a concrete example. The publicity 
manager of the Dramatic Club hands 
you the following: 


Copy for Poster 

You are cordially invited to attend 
a Three-act Play entitled “Diana’s 
Dilemma,” given by the Senior Dra- 
matic Club of Forest High School 
in the school Auditorium, April 21st, 
1933 at 8 P. M. Admission 50 cents. 
All seats reseryed. 


It’s evident that the publicity man 
has little conception of the poster art. 
His copy is verbose. It needs ruthless 
pruning. Brevity is essential. Draw 
your red pencil through the super- 
fluous words. 

Next arrange the different parts in 
the desired order (Fig. 1), using your 
‘typewriter or writing in longhand. At 
this point do not think of sizes or 
types of letters, merely of the order 
of the various elements. Concentrate 
upon one thing at a time. 

Now we have to consider display. 
In Fig. 1 all lines of lettering are 
equally spaced. We shall want to give 
emphasis to certain parts by a more 
studied spacing of the lines. Before 
doing this read the copy aloud as 
though you were making an announce- 
ment in assembly. In reading, you 
will naturally group certain words, 
and pause in your speech between 
these different elements. That oral 
grouping of words corresponds exact- 
ly with the needs of the poster. The 
time pauses of your reading should be 
expressed in the poster by spaces be- 
tween the lines, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Proper display also calls for varia- 
tion in letter sizes. Fig. 3, our first 
lettered sketch, shows how legibility 


is enhanced and design improved by 
this variety in size. Just how large 
the different letters should be can only 
be decided by experiment. 

Our next resource is variety in 
weight of the letters. This is accom- 
plished by increasing the thickness 
of strokes (Fig. 4). By this means 
the interest of the reader is further 
controlled and the arrangement made 
more legible. 

Color offers the final opportunity 
for giving attraction power to the 
poster. Whenever possible it should 
be employed, yet employed with cau- 
tion. With a dozen bottles of tempera 
before him, the amateur poster artist 
is tempted to use them all. In such 
a poster as we are studying, one 
bright color used with black will give 
sufficient color attraction. A second 
color might be used in place of the 
black, but it should be quite gray so 
as to avoid the garish effect of two 
contrasting hues such as red and blue. 
In placing the color bear in mind the 
need for distribution. It is obvious 
that if “Diana’s Dilemma” be done in 
red, that color must be repeated else- 
where in the poster, perhaps in “April 
21” and again in “50 cents.” Suppose 
you experiment with this poster, using 
black and one other color. 
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Diana's 
Dilemma 
A Three-Act Play 
by the 
Senior 
Dramatic Club 
Forest High School 
Auditorium 
April 21 
All Seats Reserved 
50 Cents 











In Fig. 4 a number of important 
points are indicated” First, the ar- 
rangement is symmetrical: it is me- 
chanically balanced on the dotted cen- 
ter line. Not all good posters are sym- 
metrical, but this is a safe arrange- 
ment for the beginner. 


Next notice that the length of each 
of the 12 lines is related to some other 
line or lines. Lines 1, 8, and 9 are 
thus related. So are lines 2, 3, 6, 7, 
and 11. Lines 5 and 12 are the same. 
The vertical guide lines indicate these 
relationships. Design is order. Order 
means a definite relationship of parts. 
Observe this fundamental rule in lay- 
ing out your posters. 

Last, but most important, is the 
matter of margin. There must be suf- 
ficient white paper around the lettered 
panel to serve as a frame. If the lines 
of lettering are permitted to come 
close to the sides of the poster and if 
insufficient space is allowed at top 
and bottom, the panel effect of the 
type will be lost and the arrangement 
will lack unity. 

In this article we are chiefly con- 
cerned with the layout of the poster 
and there is not space here to give 
much attention to the lettering prob- 
lem. But a few essential points ought 
to be mentioned. First, avoid bizarre 
or “fancy” letters. Select a simple, 
easily drawn type. If the layout is 
good, a severe letter like that used 
in Fig. 4 answers the purpose very 
well. If the layout is poor, no amount 
of ornate lettering will save it. Learn 
to use a round-nibbed pen. These 
come in a variety of sizes, the largest 
making strokes about one quarter 0 
an inch thick. There are also square- 
nibbed pens, but these are somewhat 
harder to use. If you prefer a squared 
ending of the letter strokes, a small 
brush or pen will quickly give the 
stroke-ends the desired character. 

It is wise to avoid mixing different 
types of letters. Having decided upon 
a style, use it throughout the arrange- 
ment. Instead of employing all capi- 
tals as in Fig. 4 we might have put 
lines 3, 4, and 11 in lower case, thus 
giving variety without danger of 
losing style harmony. Of course an 
experienced letterer with trained taste 
can exercise greater freedom in the 
use of letter styles as well as in lay- 
out design, but at the moment we are 
trying to suggest “safety first” meth- 
ods for the amateur. 
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Keep Your Body Bent 
By BILL JONES 





Bill Jones is one of the best (we 
think the best) of the younger pro- 
fessionals in this country. He is no 
relation to Bobby Jones.—Editor. 
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== HE first fundamental of golf is 

strangely enough the one most often 
see Beginners in golf who have 
not had the benefit of intelligent coach- 
ing are the greatest offenders. But even 
players of experience very often are guilty. 
Violation of the first fundamental causes 
topping and slicing, the two great faults 
of golf. You can memorize this all im- 
portant fundamental in just four words 
—Keep your body bent! The drawings on 
this page were made especially for this 
article to give you a graphic illustration 
of this principle. I believe that they show 
more clearly than a long detailed explana- 
tion of just what “keep your body bent” 
means and how it works. 


Observe in Fig. 1 that the upper part 
of his body is bent forward slightly from 
the waist. This is of course perfectly nat- 
ural. In this case the angle is 
one of about 150° but another td 
golfer may bend forward even \ 
more, causing an angle of, let 
us say 140°. It is probably his 
most comfortable position. The 
big point is to see that the 
same degree of bend through- 
out the swing is maintained, 
right through to the finish. 

Fig. 2 shows what is pop- 
ularly termed “the top 
of the back swing.” 
Note particularly 
that the angle 
at his waist 
is still one 
of 150°. That WW 
angle must 
not change. 

If it does, 
trouble will always follow. Now for Fig. 
3, showing the position at the instant of 
contact. At this point particularly it is 
absolutely essential that the waist angle 
remain unchanged. The most common fault 
in golf occurs between the positions shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. Almost invariably the 
untrained golfer increases the waist angle 
and tops or slices the ball. This faulty 
action of increasing the waist angle is 
usually called “rising.” 


FIGURE 1 


The most hackneyed bit of advice in 
golf is “keep your eye on the ball.” The 
commonest alibi for a poor shot is “I took 
my eye off the ball.” Yet keeping one’s 
eye on the ball has nothing whatever to 
do with the success or failure of a shot. 
Any expert golfer can hit perfectly ball 
after ball with his eyes closed. If the waist 
angle at the address remains constant 
throughout the swing, it matters little 
what the eyes are doing. 

















Maintaining that waist angle during the 
swing is first a matter of constant prac- 
tice. The easiest way to groove such a 
swing is by using the half-swing. The 
half-swing is just that—half the full 
swing. In the back swing stop the club 
when it is opposite the right hip instead 
of carrying it over the shoulder. Then 
swing down through an imaginary ball, 
grazing the turf or a doormat with the 
club head, and finish with the club point- 
ing directly forward about opposite the 
left hip. Make certain that the angle of 
address is maintained throughout the 
swing. 

For this drill, the half swing is superior 
to the full swing for several reasons. The 
simple half swing is far easier to make 
and accomplishes the same results as the 
complicated full swing. Also it minimizes 
the urge to “slug” at the ball, usually 
prevalent with young golfers. 

Occasionally a golfer will decrease the 
waist angle instead of increasing it. This 
is called “ducking” and naturally should 
be guarded against. 

In my next article for Scholastic the 
swing itself will be discussed. 





FIGURE 3 
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= Athletes 


UCH of what you are, and what 

you are to be, depends on what 

you eat. This goes for more 
than muscle, bone and blood, according to 
the latest word that is being passed 
around among the research experts in food 
and diet. Some of these experts are now 
attempting to show that your tempera- 
ment and traits of character are deter- 
mined, in a measure, by what goes down 
your alimentary canal. 

You probably know from experience 
what happens to your temperament when 
you eat sixteen green apples in a row; or 
sardines on marble cake with a side dish 
of cucumbers. There are people who can 
get away with this kind of thing. I under- 
stand that there is a special investigation 
under way to determine what they have 
that we don’t have. 

But until the food scientists reach the 
point in their investigations where they 
can tell us just what sort of diet will pro- 
duce executive ability, what sort will make 
human beings more tolerant of other per- 
sons’ points of view, and what sort will 
make for a disposition jovial and friendly 
even at seven o’clock in the morning—until 
that time we will, for our part, devote our 
dietetic attention to eating such food as 
supplies all the essentials for health, vim, 
vigor, and a comfortable stomach. 

A popular impression which goes to 
support the newest theory of some of the 
food experts is that fat men are jolly all 
the time. Aside from the point that it 
probably would be very sickening to have 
a perpetually jolly person on the prem- 
ises, we can assure you that there are 
plenty of fat men who are rarely jolly. 
And among the fat women the percentage 
who are not only un-jolly, but quite miser- 
able, is much greater. 

Many uninformed youths, after examin- 
ing a height-weight-age table and seeing 
that they are over the weight the table 
prescribes for their age, start at once on 
what is known as a reducing diet. It is 
often reducing in more ways than one. It 
may take some of the red blood out of 
you, and otherwise relieve you of some 
of the necessities of bodily vigor. 

“The weights given in height-weight-age 
tables are not standard weights,” says Dr. 
Fishbein in Scholastic Coach. “They are 
merely averages that have been computed 
by weighing and measuring a large num- 
ber of persons. Every youth and child 
should endeavor to attain that weight 
which is most compatible with physical 
efficiency. The weight to be attained can 
be determined only by a careful study of 
each individual case.” 

Before carrying out the advice you read 
in newspapers about reducing, consult 
your school or family doctor. There may 
be something else besides baked beans that 
is keeping your weight above what the 
table says it should be. And, if you think 
you are too thin, or shall I say slender, 
make the same inquiries before deciding 
to improve your condition by adding an 
extra chocolate eclair to every meal.—J. L. 
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Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name with a quotation from 
his works. Tell where you read the quo- 
tation and why you chose it. Mail to Quo- 
tations Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44 
Street, New York, before April 5, 1933. 
A good quotation with a good reason wins 
five books of the winner’s choosing. 


RESULTS, FEBRUARY 4 ISSUE 


Kimbrough Owen, Baton Rouge, La., 
won the Ring Lardner prize with “He’s a 
kind of a fellow who marries a nurse in 
the hopes that some day he’ll be an in- 
valid,” from one of the stories in The 
Round-Up. Boris Katz, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.; James Tuttle, Buffalo, N. Y.; Boris 
I. Bittker, Rochester, N. Y.; Philip Hus- 
ter, Topeka, Kans.; and Esther Cohn, 
Jamaica, N. Y., earned second honors. 
Only one girl identified the portrait of 
Mr. Lardner. 





DASH-HOUND CONTEST 
Fill in the Missing Words 


Traveling bags and mechanical pencils 
are given for the most nearly complete 
lists of correct words for the entire series 
of fourteen Dash-Hound contests, of which 
this is Number 12. All words missing be- 
low appeared in Scholastic, March 4, 1933. 
Back issues may be purchased from Scho- 
lastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

L wccroscsoccscccsnece steps in paging a travel 
book are to 
GN OD crceentrcicaserecensontonste 

2. Burdens which depression has placed 
on schools are the increased number of 
Panne aE Re SS ae 
work into schools, and the necessity for 
extended attention to Child ...........scssssee 

3. Roosevelt, according to indications, 
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o CAMP 1810 


IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CANOE 





A canoe brings all the beauty of miles of 
water right to the dock of your camp. There’s 
fishing on the stretch of a lazy lake. There’s 
day-time excursions to secluded 
spots... overnight trips. It’s no back-break- 
ing work to go places in an Old Town Canoe. 
The rom d stroke of a paddle takes you there 


exploring . 


and back—smoothly, quickly, and enjoyably. 

Old Town canoeing is not an expensive 
luxury. There are 1933 models lowered to 
$55. And Old Towns give years and years of 
hard use without any expensive up-keep cost. 
Write for a free catalog showing paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern types. Also outboard 
boats, ——— big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood 
boats for family use. Rowboats and dinghies. 

Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 423 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
a ae a es 


GLORIOUS 


3 Day Week-End a 


The 
SIFASIIDIE 


ATLANTIC CITY 
ALL EXPENSES PAID 


> 00 per person 
1 2 persons in aroom 
WEEK-END RATE INCLUDES 


@ Room, private bath and MEALS. 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 


@ Transportation to and from station 
or Free Garage 


@ Wheei Chair ride on boardwalk. 


@ Entertainment at World-famous Stee! Pier 
opposite The Seaside Hotel. 


@ Saturday night Supper Dance in our Grill 








Write immediately for full details to 
Seaside Hotel, F. P. Cook’s Sons 


~>>E=E>~EE"E~E=E~E~E=E=>i__==|EaEax~i~==SESEab=E=Ea=»"n= 
A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 
ST. CHARLES 


ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 








GeO TB. seccienmencnn standard, higher 
and taxes, bond 

| ee See works, 

Clearance, an ..........s.0000 tariff agreements. 


4. Deems Taylor proposed to meet the 
deficit of the 
WF © ccansrersesssemnesemene tax of no more than 
on radio listeners. 











SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Frowned upon by the Al Smith faction 
of the Democratic party because of his 
support of Hoover in 1928, Daniel Cal- 
houn Roper probably owes his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Commerce in the 
Roosevelt cabinet primarily to William 
Gibbs McAdoo, whose presidential cam- 
paign Roper once managed. Under Presi- 
dent Wilson, Roper was First Assistant 











Postmaster General. Born in Marlboro 
county, South Carolina, the new commerce 
head served in the State Legislature when 
he was 25. Since then he has been a clerk 
of the U. S. Senate Committee on Inter- 
State Commerce, a special agent of the 
Census Bureau, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and a private attorney in Wash- 
ington, showing clients how to reduce their 
income taxes. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts —Law— 
Commerce — Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

e — ASITY Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable pespieey Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Il. 














ae ae Colleg 





Marjoricl 
Webster 


SCHOOLS, INC. 
Rock Creek Park Estates. Bor 8S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Anand ons a, Arts 
Pictorial , Advertising 
Design, Illustration, In- 
terior Py Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
88 Btadlor = _ e- 46th 


Tawes. c. BOUDREAU, Director 


TECHNICAL 
































y BLISS’ "SCHOOL 


323 Takoma Ave., Washington, 0. 


PHYSICAL reste conte 


SARGENT preaciscess 


Of Beston Cates. 52nd yr. 4 years high school 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge. Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 














U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 





$1260 to $3400 Year 
for High Sehool Loe Aone gh ag IA gL Wg A y, 





A v—-§ page book with list of future Gov- 
= £ ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me to 
MEN~WOMEN.S’ get one of these jobs. 
18 to 50 
Mall Coupon NQMC. occ ccccccccccccccccccccccccsce 
sure AGGPORB. occ eccecececeseseccceres 





SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP CARSON 


Under control of Carson Long. In the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Just a plain, good old-fashioned camp 
to buil ——s American boys. 
Milita: happy weeks, $135. 40 
miles , ay Harrisburg. Address Di- 
rector, Camp Carson, New Bloomfield, 





Pa., for catalog with pictures. 





Never in This World 
(Concluded from page 12) 
Susan. “Could anybody but you find 
it?” She was like some beautifully 
fragile figurette in ivory with two in- 
tensely blue little dots painted in for 
eyes. It was an effort for her to talk. 

New Haven did not notice, and nei- 
ther did Bridgeport. It was none of 
Stamford’s business, and Greenwich 
and Rye could think what they 
pleased. Susan was asleep most of the 
way, waking for brief moments to ask 
if they were almost there. Once she 
seemed to have fainted, but that last- 
ed only a few minutes, and soon Susan 
roused herself, laughing with her usual 
glee. “What will Benny Trout say 
when he sees me wearing my crown, 
Paul? He can have my bubble pipe.” 

For purposes of his own, Paul Dodd 
turned aside from the main route upon 
a road which led diagonally into high 
ground south of White Plains. They 
climbed a long hill, and then he 
brought the car to a halt, waiting for 
Susan to discover for herself. Present- 
ly she leaned forward, excited, point- 
ing with three fingers at once. “Look, 
Paul! See? "Way over there. It’s it!” 

A hazy distance stretched away be- 
low them, and at its farthest, seeming 
to appear above a faintly purple bor- 
der of horizon cloud, rose a stalactite 
profusion of towers, visible intermit- 
tently and then only at their sun- 
gilded peaks. 

“It’s just as you said, Paul,” said 
Susan. But presently, smiling and 
sighing in her content, she slept. 

She must have been asleep for a 
long time. When she opened her eyes 
and sat up again, she could hardly be- 
lieve it. She was in the very heart of 
the Marvelous City, with all the great 
houses made of big stones and all the 
shining windows and all the twenty 
hundred motors in two great parades, 
one going each way, and all the thirty 
million hundred people lining the wide 
street and, but for the great roar of 
the Marvelous City, she knew she 
would hear them say: “Oh, it’s the 
beautiful little Princess Susanna her- 
self.” 

Susan could see very plainly that 
all eyes were bent upon her triumphal 
chariot. She stood up in the seat and 
waved and smiled, especially when 
anybody waved to her. Occasionally 
she gave a sly glance at her Paul, as 
if to say: “We knew it would be like 
this, didn’t we?” 

Up ahead a whistle blew to herald 
her approach, and a great light blinked 
red. Their car stopped when a huge 
man in blue and buttons held up his 
hand and saluted them, and then still 
another parade passed in review right 
before their eyes. Susan was thrilled. 

She watched Paul to see how he 
was taking all this. “Don’t you think 
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we ought to be hurrying on to the 
Prince?” she asked. “Oh !—is that his 
palace?” She pointed down the ave- 
nue at a massive structure of steel and 
stone rearing in terraced sections until 
its bright dome seemed drawn against 
the sky. 


“His palace is taller,” said Paul. 

Susan’s impressions were blurred. 
Twice she sat up and pointed out sky- 
reaching towers which surely must be 
“it.” But each time Paul said, “Tal- 
ler than that, Susan.” Magic names 
were also on Paul Dodd's lips. They 
had come down Fifth Avenue and 
crossed to Park and now moved slow- 
ly northward between its square bulks 
of stone toward a stupendous white 
column, conceived in the mighty 
poetry of the genius of New York and 
mounting infinitely to some pin-point 
zenith of the imagination against the 
blue. Some called it the Ritz Tower 
and people lived there and paid rent, 
but Paul Dodd called it the Palace 
of the Purple-Hooded Prince. “There, 
Susan,” he said. “There!” 

While they rolled onward Susan 
lay back against her’ pillow, reaching 
out her hand toward the great white 
tower as if she wanted to pull it to 
her. Then it loomed suddenly over 
them, and the car stopped still at the 
very gate. “Where is he, Paul?” she 
whispered. “Is he putting on his pur- 
ple hood?” 

“I think he is,” said Paul Dodd. 
“TI think he will soon appear on that 
balcony. Do you see the balcony, Su- 
san? Now I will go inside and an- 
nounce that the beautiful little Prin- 
cess Susanna is here at last.” 

He took the brown paper bundle 
from the tonneau and strode past an 
astonished doorman into the dim in- 
terior. He was gone only a minute, 
a portentous minute for Paul Dodd. 
But two of his ten-dollar bills and 
the luck of finding an Irish bell boy 
was all that he needed. 

Susan did not even look at him when 
he took his seat at the wheel again, 
although her hand reached out and 
closed upon his fingers. Her rapt gaze 
was upon the lowest balcony, not very 
far above their heads. Paul Dodd’s 
eyes were upon the balcony too, al- 
though he could not see. He could only 
wait for Susan’s exclamation of de- 
light, her quick, tight grip upon his 
fingers while his arm supported her. 
“Oh!” she said. “See him, Paul! He 
has on his purple robe, and his crown 
has golden points. Catch the flowers, 
Paul. He is throwing me his blossoms.” 
Then he felt her little form relax and 
he knew that the Princess Susanna 
had been crowned forevermore in a 
kingdom which was never in this 
world. 


Copyright, 1928, by P. F. Collier & Sons Com- 
pany. Reprinted ed by permission. 
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SUGGESTIONS: 2°." SMa For SOCIAL STUDY CLASSES 


English 
Cover Design 

What idea is the theme of the cover of 
this issue? How has the author empha- 
sized it? What poem or play or short story 
have you read that has any bearing on 
this theme? Taking an idea suggested to 
you by the cover design work out an at- 
tractive poster or picture of your own 
devising. “Designing a Poster.” (p. 26) 
Never In This World (Page 5) 

What does the title suggest to you? Why 
are you inclined to read on? Read the 
story through at a single sitting. Now go 
back to discover some of the finer points 
which come only on second reading. 

Is the title suitable? Why? Find in the 
first part of the story words or phrases 
‘which point to the ending. Where do you 
begin to suspect the outcome? When does 
the turning-point in the story take place? 
How does the language of the characters 
help the story to characterize Susan. Char- 
acterize her father. What is her father 
trying to keep for her? Can you guess the 
strain it is for him? Prove your answer. 

Find lines, phrases, or words which show 
the author’s power of observation, his 
knowledge of child nature, his knowledge 
of human nature. Find a picture well 
painted in words. Find a dramatic mo- 
ment well portrayed. What picture of New 
York is well given? Is this picture from 
a resident or an outsider? 


New York—Generous 
Mold of Nations 

Note that the first paragraph serves 
both as summary and as introduction. 
Show clearly how. In what sense is New 
York a Mecca? Why does one speak of 
New York in the superlative? What is its 
lure? What bits of romantic history about 
New York does this article give you? Of 
literary history? 

Draw a map of New York city. Indicate 
on it the various “quarters” of different 
nationalities. Indicate also the famous 
landmarks. Use pictorial and literary sym- 
bols. If you wish to read further, “Green- 
wich Village—An American Quarter” by 
Konrad Bercovici, is an entertaining essay. 


Poetry In A Machine Age (Page 9) 

Prove by reference to history that the 
poetry of a period reflects its interests 
and environment. Is this true today? What 
modern poems will reconstruct for readers 
of one hundred years from now the life 
and interests of today? 

What poetic qualities do you find in 
Carl Sandburg’s poem beginning, “Lay Me 
on an Anvil, O God!’? In what sense is 
this poem a reverent prayer? 

What spell does the city cast upon 
Charles Hanson Towne? Find a poem 
which sings of the spell of the country; 
another one which praises the city. 


As One Reader to Another (Page 11) 

Which book reviewed by Mrs. Becker 
most appeals to you? Can you discover 
the secret of its appeal? What suggestion 
for Further Adventures in Reading can 
you make? Write Mrs. Becker. 


A Word a Day 
Learn the pronunciation, spelling, usage 
of the following words: muse, potentiali- 
ties, evolved, lyric, sordid, turbulent, quin- 
quereme, verbose, ruthless, pruning. 
Writing Advertisements (Page 19) 
Students who plan to enter the vocation 
of advertising copy-writing will be inter- 
ested in the contest announced on page 
19. This is an excellent opportunity to 
prove to yourself that you really do pos- 
sess a flair for this kind of writing. 
—Monica D. Ryan 


(Page 4) 





Social Studies 


Education and the 
White Collar Class 
Distinguish between a “white collar” and 
other types of jobs. Explain the relation 
between the Industrial Revolution and the 
increase in “white collar” workers. 

Debate: Resolved, That a college educa- 
tion develops tastes and desires which an 
ordinary person can never fulfill. 

Using the occupational statistics of the 
1930 census referred to in the March 4th 
issue of Scholastic what proportion of 
those gainfully employed could be termed 
“white collar” workers? Should you de- 
sire to know what the people of your 
section of the country do for a living 
you will find the mimeographed publica- 
tion of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, 532-17th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C., entitled “Your City And Its 
Commercial Connections” worth reading. 

Criticize Dr. Rugg’s plan from the view- 
point of practicability. What additions or 
ommissions would you make? 


The Facts Behind Technocracy (Page 15) 
Explain, verbally and by means of dia- 
grams, how man’s technological efficiency 
has led to his present want and insecurity. 
Contrast our technological and financial 
systems as to the basis on which they now 
function. Show the relation between pro- 
duction and interest rates by comparative 
tables or graphic means. What evils does 
the technocrat claim the ability to elimi- 
nate? How does he propose to do this? 


Learn or Perish (Page 3) 

Write a brief paragraph on the message 
this editorial holds for you. Analyze your 
future fitness for life beyond the learning 
which you are acquiring through your text 
and other books. Point out how increasing 
leisure necessitates adult education. Com- 
pile a list of books your local school and 
public libraries have which would enable 
you to fit yourself for more capable man- 
agement of adult problems. Show the list to 
your teacher for criticism and suggestions. 


At Home and Abroad (Pages 20-25) 
A way to handle current events topics 
was suggested in the March 4th issue of 
the Scholastic. Here is another: each class 
member will be responsible for reading at 
least one national newspaper each day 
and, if possible, the better magazines. 

Compare the qualifications of present 
cabinet members with those of other ad- 
ministrations as to training, experience, 
and marks of ability. Prove that each is 
faced with a more difficult job than many 
of his predecessors had. 

Examine the record of accomplishment 
of the 72nd congress. Were their accom- 
plishments greater or less than those of 
previous Lame Duck Sessions? Why will 
this session go down in history? 

Locate Japan on a world map. How 
will this location and the fact that Japan 
now controls Manchuria and Jehol make 
it difficult for the members of the League 
and the other nations to force her to re- 
spect their views of her actions? 

Make a map of Europe showing the 
new “balance of power.” Why is each 
nation so aligned? Are there any other 
danger zones in the world to-day? 


Attention Travelers (Back Cover 
You have undoubtedly been talking an 
writing about the buildings that are being 
erected for the Chicago Worlds Fair. An 
opportunity to go is provided in this issue. 
See the back cover. If you should be the 
winner don’t forget to have plenty of pic- 
tures for your fellow students this coming 
fall. —John J. Jenkins 


(Page 13) 





Leaving Chicago the evening of July 6, 
the first annual Scholastic Tour will 
enjoy a thrilling house party aboard 
the transcontinental Empire Builder— 
while speeding up the Mississippi shore 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, thence 
westward ho toward the Rockies, 





Anriving at Glacier Nat'l Park, July 8, the 
Scholastic party will be welcomed by 
chieftains of the friendly Blackfeet tribe. 





In the heart of Glacier Park, Scholattic 
Tour parties will wander off on fascinat- 
ing trails such as Going-to-the-Sun, 
Gunsight Pass, Sperry Glacier and 
Logan Pass—the “Top of the World.” 


A wonderful tour, and a wonderful bar- 
gain. Armanged by Scholastic for high 
school teachers, students and their friends. 
11 days Chicago to Chicago. Very low 
all-expense. Inquire today. Scholastic, 
155 East 44th Street, New York. 


Scholastic Tour 


to Glacier National Park 












Entrance, Electrical Building at A Century of Progress. 


H Sig! hos a age ee 


RULE S—Please Read Carefully 


Prizes will be awarded for the best letter, theme or essay 
written by any undergraduate in om junior or senior +: 
school in the United States, on “WHY | SHOULD LIKE TO 
ATTEND THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS.” 

FIRST PRIZES in each of 6 zones will be all-expense trips to 
Chicago to visit A Century of Progress, with time from July 
15 to July 20 spent in Chicago. All trips to be for two peo- 
ple, the winning student and his or her teacher. All trips via 
Greyhound Bus. 

SECOND PRIZES in each zone—Underwood Standard Port- 
able Typewriters. 

THIRD PRIZES in each zone—Underwood Junior Portable 
Typewriters. 

All entries must be typewritten, and must be mailed by 
midnight, May 1, 1933, to Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Centu of Pro. ress, Contest Editor, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Originality of the entry must be 
certified by teacher. Contestants are urged not to ornament 
entries, and may submit more than one. No entries will be 
acknowledged or returned. Each entry should have name and 
home address of the student and name and address of the 
teacher. The judges will be prominent educators. Judges’ 
decisions will be final. Announcement of winners will be made 
in the May 27th issue of Scholastic. In case of tie, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


Zones are as follows: 


Atlantic: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R. 1, N. Y., N. J. 

Eastern: Pa., Md., Del., Va., N. C., S. C., Dist. of Col. 

Central: Mich., Ohio, W. Va., Ky. 

Western: Minn., Wis., la., tll., Mo., Ind., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan. 

Pacific: Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Colo., N. M., Calif., 
Nev., Utah, Ariz. 

Southern: Tex., Okla., Ark., La., Tenn., Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla. 


A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


A COMPETITION 
Open to Every High Schoo! Student in the. United States 


The Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, makers of Underwood 
typewriters, invite six high school students and six high school 
teachers to visit A Century of Progress in Chicago from July 15 
to July 20, with all expenses paid from the time of leaving home 
until the return. Six exciting days visiting the World's Fair. 


The 6 second prize winners will receive Underwood Standard 
Portable Typewriters and the 6 third prize winners will receive 
Underwood Junior Portable Typewriters. 


Prizes will be awarded for the best letters, themes or essays not 
to exceed 1,000 words in length on “WHY | SHOULD LIKE TO 
ATTEND THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS." 


Since 1833 civilization has undergone many changes. Science 
and Industry have perfected inventions and discoveries that have 
completely revolutionized our lives. Visitors at the Century of 
Progress will see these changes presented in a never to be for- 
gotten manner. 


See historical old Fort Dearborn; see the magic spectacle of a 
century of transportation housed in a building with a cable sus- 
pended dome; transported to |8th Century China in the 
Golden Temple of Jehol; witness the epic story of electricity 
within the walls of the Electrical Group, etc. 


Ask your teacher for all of the information available on the 
Century of Progress and put into words the reasons why you would 
like to attend. You may be one of the winning students, and your 
teacher will automatically join the party—with all expenses paid. 


An UNDERWOOD relieves the drudgery of study 


To eliminate study drudgery switch from handwriting to typewriting. Start typing your 
assignments on an Underwood Portable and soon you'll be typing twice as fast as you 


can write. 


Aside from the time saved by typing on an Underwood Portable, you also benefit with 
better marks. It is only natural that you should. 
Even among typed papers, there are degrees of neatness. Usually those that stand out 


A Full-fledged 
Portable—The New 
Underwood Junior 


are those that have been prepared on an Underwood Standard or Junior Portable. 

Go to your nearest dealer, or Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch Office and see these two 
outstanding typewriters. The Standard Portable sells for $60 and the new Underwood Junior 
Portable sells for $37. Easy payment plan on either. 


Underwood 
Standard Quiet 
Portable 








